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Chapter One, THE MARK OF GoD 


I HAD ASKED Inspector Conroy to visit 
the hospital and see the mysterious woman 
because she presented the most amazing case 
that had ever come within my experience; 
from the moment [ first saw her I had a pro- 
found conviction that behind her apparently 
trivial injuries stretched a series of astound- 
ing events. I felt that a more extensive in- 
vestigation should be undertaken than had 
been made by the detectives of the precinct 
station, and that every possible effort should 
be made to determine her identity and the cir- 
cumstances of her trouble. The detectives, 
unconsciously steeped in a rationalism which 
can comprehend no visible effect without an 
equally visible cause, had professed to see 
nothing unusual; they had listed the woman 
on the station house records as the victim of 
an automobile accident, who had been struck 
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down in front of the hospital, and had re- 
tained just enough strength to crawl to the 
doors and cry feebly for help. The slight in- 
terest they had in the case soon disappeared 
when they learned from us at the hospital 
that the woman’s injuries were superficial and 
would not cause her death. 

But I was convinced that her condition 
was not the result of an accident. For some 
time I had suspected the nature of her 
wounds, but I said nothing until I had veri- 
fied from unassailable records that such 
things had occurred, and that my interpreta- 
tion of their possible meaning was not wholly 
fantastic and incredible. Then I sent for In- 
spector Conroy. I told him only that I had 
a patient who the detectives thought had been 
struck by an automobile, but that there were 
certain curious and unusual circumstances 
which I thought should be investigated. He 
came without question, as I had known he 
would because of our long friendship, and 
because of his gratitude for my aid in many 
of his cases which had developed pathologi- 
cal or psychological angles. 

I met him at the door of the hospital, and 
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together we walked down the long corridor 
on the first floor and entered a small private 
room at the end, into which I had had the 
woman removed to protect her from the 
distractions of the public wards. The nurse 
on duty came toward us as we crossed the 
threshold, and told us that there had been no 
change in the patient’s condition. 

“She is just the same,” said the nurse. “Her 
pulse and temperature continue normal, but 
she still refuses to eat and will not talk.” 

I never knew the woman’s exact age, but 
supposed that she was somewhere in the early 
forties, perhaps as old as forty-five. She was 
pale and thin, almost emaciated; and her 
forehead, and her hands which lay motion- 
less on the bed covering, were swathed in 
bandages. I heard Conroy gasp in amaze- 
ment as he came forward and looked at her 
face. I was not surprised, for I myself, with 
all my professional calm and my training in 
the avoidance of emotional outbreaks, had al- 
most cried out when I first saw her. Never 
in my life had I looked upon a face in which 
there was so much of agony and fear, and 
such utter, hopeless weariness. 
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“How she must have suffered!” cried Con- 
roy. 

“T have never seen anything like it,” I said. 
“Tommy, if my suspicions are correct there 
have been few people like this in all the his- 
tory of the world.” 

“How sor” 

“Wait,” I said. ‘Let me show you, and 
then I'll tell you what I think.” 

I leaned forward and carefully removed 
the bandages from the woman’s hands, and 
then stepped aside so that Conroy might see 
that there was a wound in the exact center of 
each palm. He stared with interest, but he 
was puzzled. 

“Cuts,” he said. “Wounds, of course, but 
they are superficial, aren’t they? Not dan- 
gerous?”’ 

“No,” I replied, “they are not dangerous, 
and viewed as wounds they are superficial. 
But have you ever seen anything of the sort 
before?” 

He shook his head. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“What do they remind you of?” I asked. 
“What do they resemble?” 
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He looked again, with greater understand- 
ing, and a gasp came from his lips. 

“My God, Jerry!” he cried. “Nails! They 
look like nails!” 

“Exactly,” I said. “If you will notice, on 
the palms the wounds bear a decided resem- 
blance to the head of a nail, and on the back” 
—I turned the woman’s hands over—“long 
points appear to project from the skin, and 
you will see that they bend over and cling to 
the flesh.” 

“Like the ends of nails,” said Conroy. 
“Like nails that have been clinched.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and there are similar wounds 
on her feet.” 

“Like nails there, too?” 

“Exactly. As if someone had driven nails 
through her feet and clinched them on the 
bottom.” 

“But what does it mean?” demanded Con- 
roy. ‘Why should she have wounds that re- 
semble nails in her hands and feet?” 

I did not answer him, but removed the 
bandages from the woman’s forehead. There 
were wounds there, also, just below the line 
of her hair, and extending completely around 
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her head. But they bore no resemblance to 
the curious markings on her feet; they were 
more like common lacerations or scratches. 
I pointed them out to Conroy. 

“And what might make wounds like these?” 
I asked. 

But Conroy could only shake his head. He 
was utterly bewildered. 

“They look like ordinary scratches,” he 
said, “and yet there is something about them 
—they are not scratches!” 

“Would thorns do ite” I suggested. 

“Thorns!” cried Conroy. “What do you 
mean?” | 

“A crown of thorns, pressed tightly against 
the flesh, and held in place by a band around 
the skull.” 

“But why do you say thorns?” cried Con- 
roy. “There was but one man who ever had 
a crown of thorns pressed against His brow. 
What is this? What do you meaner” 

“No man knows what it is,” I said, “and 
in the nature of things men cannot know. He 
can only guess, and speculate. But I think—” 

“But who is this womanr” interrupted 
Conroy. ‘Where did she come frome How 
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did she get hurt? Isn’t the detective bureau 
doing anything on this case?” 

“The precinct detectives,” I said, “are 
practical men. They believe only what is set 
plainly before their eyes. They see a woman 
with cuts on her hands and feet and on her 
forehead, and their logical assumption is that 
she was struck by an automobile. That is 
the theory on which they investigated. Nat- 
urally, they learned nothing. The interne 
who admitted her to the hospital described 
her wounds as simple lacerations and con- 
tusions. He was correct. Surgically, they 
amount to nothing.” 

“But why should they look like nails?” 

I restored the bandages to the woman’s 
forehead and hands and made her as com- 
fortable as possible. She watched me 
dumbly, with no change in the expression on 
her face, and with no lessening of the ter- 
rible glitter that burned from her eyes. Oc- 
casionally she uttered a faint moan, as if she 
was in great and almost unendurable pain. I 
turned to Conroy. 

“We know nothing here about this woman,” 
I said. “We do not know her name, where 
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she came from, or how she got hurt. She 
was found at midnight about two weeks ago 
kneeling on the steps of the hospital, with 
blood running down her face and pouring 
from the wounds in her hands and feet. The 
interne who treated her told me that they bled 
out of all proportion to their apparent 1m- 
portance. They bled so much that he feared 
she was a bleeder, but tests made on other 
parts of her body showed that this was not 
true. 

“She was carried inside and put to bed, 
and when [I arrived the next morning I was 
asked to look at her as part of my ordinary 
routine of visiting. So far as I have been 
able to determine she is in perfect health ex- 
cept for the wounds, and in themselves they 
are superficial and should have healed read- 
ily. Yet they have not responded to any treat- 
ment that we have employed, and we have 
tried everything we know. They have re- 
mained the same, neither better nor worse. 
There has been no change in them whatever, 
not even in their physical characteristics. 

“She has not spoken since she entered the 
hospital; she has never uttered a sound save 
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the faint moan you have heard. She has not 
eaten. Her only nourishment has been two 
or three glasses of milk which we have poured 
down her throat by force. Yet her pulse and 
temperature have remained normal, and she 
appears none the worse for her long fast. She 
does not even seem to have lost weight; she 
weighed exactly the same this morning that 
she did the night she was found before the 
hospital.” 

“But why don’t you feed her forcibly?” 
asked Conroy. “I thought you always did 
that when patients refused to eat.” 

“Eventually we probably shall, but I don’t 
want to do it so long as the lack of food does 
not seem to harm her. But if my suspicions 
are correct food will do her no good. She 
cannot recover.” 

“But howr” demanded the Inspector. “I 
don’t understand.” 

“Nor does any other man.” 

“Do you know what caused these wounds? 
Do you know what they aree What they 
mean?” 

“I know what they are,” I replied. “At 
least, I think I do. But what causes them 
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no one knows; for they are things of the 
spirit and of the supernatural. Jerry, I be- 
lieve the wounds on this woman’s hands and 
feet and on her brow are what the Catholic 
Church calls the Stigmata.” 

Conroy shook his head. 

“I’ve heard the word,” he said, “but it 
means nothing to me in that sense. I’m not 
very religious.” 

“Nor am I,” I replied. “But, as you 
know, my chief interest, aside from medicine 
and surgery, is religion and magic. I was 
familiar in a general way with the phenome- 
non of the Stigmata, and since this woman 
has been here I have gone into the subject 
pretty thoroughly. There is a vast literature 
on it. The Stigmata is nothing more nor less 
than the marks of the Passion of Christ im- 
pressed on the brow, the hands and the feet, 
and sometimes in the side, with correspond- 
ingly intense suffering. The pious believe 
that the true Stigmatic experiences in every 
respect the agonies of Christ on the cross. 
The phenomenon has never appeared except 
in association with or as the result of intense 
religious excitement and exaltation. It has 
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been appropriated by the Roman Church as 
a miracle.” 

“But do such things happen?” demanded 
Conroy. “Or is it just a legend, a myth, like 
so many of our religious beliefs.” 

“They have happened,” I replied. “There 
have been Stigmatics, although so far as I 
have been able to learn not in recent years. 
But Ennemoser, Passevant, Schubert, and 
many other eminent German and French 
physiologists and psychologists have made ex- 
tensive investigations, and they believe that 
not only is the fact of the Stigmata clearly 
established as regards many of the Saints, but 
that there have been instances of the affliction 
in comparatively modern times. ‘The exist- 
ence of the Stigmata is now so well estab- 
lished historically that it is no longer dis- 
puted, although rationalists insist that the ex- 
planation is hysteria, mental suggestion, self- 
inflicted wounds and other natural causes. 
But there remains a large proportion that 
cannot be so explained, and I think this wom- 
an’s wounds belong in that category. I do 
not believe it possible for wounds of this pre- 
cise character to have been self-inflicted.” 
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“But what does it indicate,” asked Conroy, 
“some sort of supernatural power?” 

“It would seem so, if we are to put our 
faith in the writings of the early Fathers and 
the teachings of the Church. Most of the 
Stigmatics of whom there is record have been 
canonized as saints, and we know that some 
of them possessed extraordinary powers of 
healing. In many instances they were reputed 
also to have the power to mitigate and expiate, 
to a certain extent at least, the sins of others 
as well as their own wrong-doings. It ap- 
pears to be a super-normal development of 
penitence and sorrow.” 

“But surely they are not of common occur- 
rence,” said Conroy. “I never heard of them 
before.” 

“The Church does not advertise them,” I 
replied. “Assuming that there are recorded 
instances of the Stigmata today, it is not likely 
that we would hear of them. But they are 
not rare. They occurred in the earliest times 
of the Christian belief, and for that matter 
there probably were somewhat similar af- 
flictions among the ecstatics of the earlier re- 
ligions which form the basis of Christianity. 
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There are legends of divine wounds in the 
religious literature of the Aztecs, and of the 
ancient Egyptians. St. Paul declared in the 
Acts of the Apostles that he bore in his side 
the Stigmata of Jesus, but there is no histor- 
ical record of Christian Stigmatics before the 
thirteenth century. In 1895 Dr. Imbert- 
Gourbeyre wrote an account of them, and 
attempted to count their number. He listed 
321, the first being St. Francis of Assisi. An- 
other noted Stigmatic was St. Catherine of 
Siena. According to the accounts of these 
things, the wounds which appeared in the 
hands and feet of St. Francis, and on his 
brow, appear to have been similar to those on 
the body of this woman. They are of a char- 
acter seldom seen on other religious ecstatics 
who have received the Stigmata.” 

““How sor” asked the Inspector. 

“Ordinarily the wounds do not show so 
clearly the marks of the head of the nail, or 
the long curving end on the back of the hand, 
where the spike appears to have been clinched 
into the flesh. Wounds such as these appeared 
on the body of the famous Anna Katherina 
Emmerich, a German girl who became a nun 
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and was Stigmatized early in the nineteenth 
century, and was immediately made the ve- 
hicle of astounding vision and revelations. 
It has been said of her that she had the power 
to cast out devils, and that although a woman 
of no education or culture, she was able to 
recite in Latin the exorcism ritual which is 
still employed by Roman Catholic priests 
to expel demons. She died in 1824.” 

“But have there been any in recent years?” 

“The latest of whom there is an historical 
account was Louise Lateau, a Belgian girl 
who received the Stigmata in April, 1868, 
and died in 1883. In some instances the 
wounds emitted the odor of violets, while in 
others there was a fetid discharge from them. 
Again, there have been Stigmatics who were 
not known to have the affliction until they 
died, and the wounds were then found im- 
pressed on the heart, but with no surface 
markings.” 

“To the wounds eventually disappear?” 
asked Conroy. 

“Tt does not seem so. When the body of 
St. Margaret of Hungary was exhumed a con- 
siderable time after her burial the wounds 
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were found to be still fresh and clear, al- 
though the remainder of her corpse had de- 
composed. In his book Dr. Imbert-Gour- 
beyre says that the life of a Stigmatic is but 
a long series of sorrows which arise from the 
divine malady of the Stigmata, and which can 
end only in death.” 

“It is an amazing thing,” said the Inspec- 
tor, “whatever the cause.” 

“I am inclined to accept the Stigmata as 
an evidence of supernatural power,” I said. 
“It may or may not be divine. But there 
must be some cause for them; they do not 
appear to have been inflicted by earthly 
means, except, of course, in those instances in 
which they were obviously self-inflicted cuts. 
Such instances have not been uncommon. In 
the early days of Christianity its devotees fre- 
quently mutilated themselves in the mistaken 
belief that they were thus showing their love 
for their Master, and during the time of per- 
secution Christians were often branded on 
the forehead with the mark of the Cross. But 
the Church holds that the Stigmata is of 
divine origin, and that it is a malady consist- 
ing of pity for the sufferings of Jesus, and in 
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sorrow for the sins of the world. It arises 
from an overwhelming, overpowering desire 
to expiate the sins that are unceasingly com- 
mitted in the world. 

‘““A good example of the Stigmata due to 
this cause is the case of Marcelline Pauper 
of the Congregation of the Sisters of Charity, 
domiciled in a French convent. Early in 
the eighteenth century a band of sorcerers 
invaded the convent, broke open the taber- 
-nacle in the chapel, and spat and trampled 
upon the Hosts, stealing a large number which 
were later used in the obscene ceremonies of 
the Sabbat. Marcelline Pauper felt divinely 
called to offer herself as reparation for the 
outrage perpetrated by the Satanists, and © 
after months of sorrow and penitence received 
the Stigmata. Rationalists, of course, believe 
that Marcelline Pauper inflicted the wounds 
upon herself, or that she induced them by 
self-hypnosis, which amounts to the same 
thing. They reject the element of the super- 
natural or divine, and seek purely material- 
istic causes and explanations for what they 
regard as purely materialistic effects. But 
they cannot always find them.” 
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I stopped as the woman lying on the bed 
behind us moaned, and I stepped to her side 
to see if I could do anything for her. It may 
have been fancy, but as I looked into her 
eyes it seemed to me that there was less of 
agony and horror in them; and her lips moved 
piteously as if she were trying to speak. But 
there was no sound, and in a moment her 
mouth closed tightly, and the film of suffer- 
ing again crept over her eyes. It was as if 
a curtain had been drawn before a window. 


Chapter Two, THE CRIMSON ROPE 


INSPECTOR CONROY put the ma- 
chinery of the Police Department in motion 
as soon as he left the hospital, but I 
heard nothing from him until two days later, 
when I found him waiting for me when I 
reached my apartment in Gramercy Park 
about 9 o’clock in the evening. It was im- 
mediately apparent that this was no ordinary 
visit; he was nervous and distrait, and even 
after I had brought out cigarettes and a drink 
he was not able to throw off the great but sup- 
pressed excitement under which he was labor- 
ing. So as we tilted our long glasses I asked 
him for an explanation, hoping that he had 
learned something of importance about my 

mysterious patient. 
“No,” he replied, “I’ve found out nothing 
about her, I haven’t had time to make any > 
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investigation at all. Jerry, I’m up against 
it.” 

“What has happened re” 

“Did you read the newspapers this morn- 
ing?” 

“T glanced at the headlines,” I said, “I had 
an important operation, and was in a hurry 
to reach the hospital.” 

“Enough to see that Judge Mullins had 
been murdered?” 

“Yes, I saw that. Is that what troubles 
youre” 

“That’s it,” said Conroy. 

His voice was heavy with hopelessness and 
discouragement, and for a long time he sat 
quietly, drumming with his fingers on the 
arm of his chair, lost in his thoughts. Sud- 
denly he burst out: | 

“Jerry, this is the strangest case I ever 
heard of! I can’t understand it! I can’t un- 
derstand it at all!” 

“Tsn’t it just a simple murder case?” 

“Simple!” exclaimed Conroy. 

“Well, of course I know nothing about it.” 

“Simple!” Conroy cried again. “Jerry, 
this is the most mysterious thing I have en- 
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countered! I think that this time I am trying 
to fight something so terrible and so power- 
ful that anything I can do seems hopelessly 
puny and trivial! How am I to prevent a 
crime if the murderer can apparently slip 
through the interstices of a door, or slide 
down the chimney on a gust of wind? How 
am I to catch a murderer who kills and de- 
parts leaving no signs of his work but his vic- 
tim, and who kills in an awful way in hor- 
rible surroundings of his own making?” 

Ever since I had known Tommy Conroy 
he had been the most level-headed person of 
my acquaintance, the least likely to get ex- 
cited. Mystery had, as the saying goes, been 
his dish, and to see him now, in such a nerv- 
ous and unstrung condition, was enough to 
prove to me that something extraordinary had 
developed. 

“T’ll get the papers and look it up,” I said 
at length, more with the idea of trying to 
calm him than with any definite purpose. 

“No use,” said Conroy, “I didn’t give the 
reporters the true story of what had hap- 
pened. They wouldn’t have believed me. 
They would have thought I was crazy.” 
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I mixed him another drink, for it was ob- 
vious that he needed it. The strong liquor 
seemed to steady him, and after awhile his 
fingers stopped their excited drumming, the 
flush of excitement left his face and he seemed 
to be himself again. 

“You've got to help me with this,” he said. 
“Tt will take both of us and more if we are to 
solve the mystery of this murder and perhaps 
prevent others.” 

“Tell me about it,” I suggested. 

Conroy lighted a cigarette and settled back 
in his chair. 

“You know Judge Mullins,” he said. “He 
has presided over more murder trials, prob- 
ably, than any other Federal Judge in the 
east. There aren’t many such cases get into 
the United States courts, but those that do 
are usually tried before him. 

“When I was called at Headquarters last 
night and told that he had been murdered, I 
thought at once that it must have been the 
work of some criminal the Judge had sen- 
tenced. That is the theory upon which we 
always start our investigations of such a 
case. But that was before I had heard the 
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story of the man who found the body; after 
that I didn’t know what to think, and I don’t 
know now, although I have been trying to 
get somewhere on it all day. But [ll begin 
at the beginning. 

“Judge Mullins always reached his home 
at half past seven o’clock, after spending two 
hours or so at his club. He had dinner at 8, 
and then he usually read or worked in his 
library until 12:30 o’clock exactly. At mid- 
night, or about that time, the butler always 
took him milk and toast, and as soon as Judge 
Mullins had eaten he went to bed. That had 
been his habit for years. 

“Last night the butler left the kitchen about 
five minutes later than usual, and those five 
minutes probably cost Judge Mullins his life. 
Yet I doubt if the butler could have pre- 
vented the murder. I doubt if anyone could 
havg prevented it. 

“The butler said that when he rapped on 
the door there was no answer. Thinking that 
perhaps the Judge had fallen asleep, he en- 
tered the room. 

“The next moment the other servants in 
the house heard an unearthly scream. They 
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rushed upstairs. Lying on the threshold, 
the tray of milk and toast fallen from his 
hand, was the butler. He was unconscious. 
Some of the braver of the servants dragged 
him into the hallway, and then hurried into 
the library. 

“They found Judge Mullins lying on the 
floor beside the table, dead.” 

“He had been strangled, hadn’t he?” I in- 
terrupted. ‘“Wasn’t that what the headlines 
said?” 

Inspector Conroy shook his head. 

“That’s what I told the reporters,” he said, 
“but it wasn’t exactly true. Jerry, he had 
been hanged! He had been hanged as surely 
as if he had dropped through the trap of a 
scaffold! His neck was broken! 

“Someone among the servants had the good 
sense to send his fellows out of the room and 
leave everything as it was until the police had 
been notified. I was at Headquarters When 
the alarm came in, and because of the fact 
that Judge Mullins and I had been friends, 
and also because it was my duty to investigate 
the death of so prominent a citizen, I went 
at once to the house. 
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“I ordered the detectives to do nothing un- 
til I arrived, and I was the first person to 
touch the body. Judge Mullins was lying 
prone, and when [ turned his body over I re- 
coiled in horror. Never in my life have I 
seen such an expression of terror and fright 
as was in the man’s eyes! His whole face was 
drawn and twisted as are the faces of those 
who have looked upon scenes of unforgetta- 
ble horror. 

“TI finally began to examine the room. 

“As I said, Judge Mullins had apparently 
been hanged, but nowhere in the room, or in 
the house, for that matter, was there any sign 
of a rope.” 

“The murderer might have used the cord 
from the portieres,”’ I suggested, “or the 
window cord.” 

“There were no portieres in the room,” 
said Conroy, “and the window cords had not 
been removed. They would not have been 
strong enough, anyway. 

“The windows were closed and locked,” 
Conroy went on, “not only because the night 
was chilly, but because Judge Mullins liked 
to work or read in absolute quiet and seclu- 
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sion. There was no indication that anything 
in the room had been tampered with, except 
that the chair in which the Judge had been 
sitting was overturned. Whoever had killed 
him must have come in by way of the door, 
yet I found that such a thing would hardly 
have been possible; there had always been 
some one in sight of the door throughout the 
evening.” 

“Were there no finger prints?” I asked. 
“Nothing to indicate that a struggle had 
taken placer” 

“None whatever,” the Inspector replied. 
“The most powerful magnifying glass, and 
all of the tests that we know, failed to dis- 
close any finger prints other than those of 
Judge Mullins himself. He was not an old 
man, and he was powerful and strong. It 
seemed incredible that he could have been 
killed in such a manner without putting up 
a fight or making an outcry, yet there was 
every evidence that it had been done. 

“Except for the overturned chair, every- 
thing in the room was in its place, and the 
servants said that they had heard no unusual 
noises. There was not the slightest evidence 
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that anyone but Judge Mullins had been in 
the room. But some one had been there and 
had committed murder. 

“YT immediately sent out an alarm for every 
man who might have the slightest cause to 
bear Judge Mullins enmity. These reports 
have begun to come in, and every man is 
accounted for. We can find no one who 
might have committed the crime.” 

“But the butlerr” I asked. 

“T questioned him,” said Conroy. “As soon 
as he had recovered from his swoon I had 
him brought into the room. The man was 
in an utter funk. I have never seen anyone 
so frightened. He protested against enter- 
ing the library. He got down on his knees 
and begged me to take him somewhere else. 

““*The thing I saw!’ he screamed. “The 
thing Isaw! All red and bloody!’ 

“T finally quieted him, and at last he was 
able to tell his story.” 

Conroy stopped, and his fingers began again 
that impatient, nervous drumming upon the 
arm of his chair. Then he was still for a 
time, until there broke in upon the silence 
the measured wailing rhythm of a funeral 
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march, played on a phonograph in the apart- 
ment above us. We could scarcely hear the 
music, but it seemed incredibly weird and sad, 
and even I, to whom death is no novelty, felt 
curiously moved. Conroy stirred uneasily. 

“That damned dirge!” he muttered. “Why 
do they play thatr” 

The music trailed slowly off into silence, 
and Conroy roused himself with an effort. 

“This thing has made a terrible impression 
on me, Jerry,” he said. ‘Where was I?” 

“You had just begun to tell me what the 
butler said.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, I finally got the man into 
the room. He had all the earmarks of a 
guilty man, and naturally I suspected him. 
But the minute he began to talk I knew that 
he was innocent; that he had had nothing 
whatever to do with the murder. 

“He told me that he had prepared milk 
and toast for the Judge as he had done almost 
every night for ten years, and that he had 
knocked on the door within five minutes of 
his usual time. 

“Judge Mullins did not respond, so the 
butler pushed open the door and started into 
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the room. He said that he found the door 
hard to open. Something seemed to be shov- 
ing against it. Nothing solid, but the door 
resisted his efforts exactly as if a wind had 
been blowing against it from the other side. 
But he finally opened it, and he had scarcely 
set foot inside the room than he fainted from 
pure fright. 

“‘What he saw was this: 

“The room was in pitch darkness, except 
for a very dim, yellowish glow that seemed to 
be all over everything. Here and there in the 
blackness were red splotches; he described 
them as if they had been gouts of fresh blood 
dipped in phosphorous. They dangled from 
the ceiling, and from the backs of chairs, and 
went slithering across the table and over the 
rugs. He said that he saw Judge Mullins’ 
body swaying in the air, while blood seemed 
to drip from his clothes and spatter on the 
floor. 

“The next instant the body dropped, and 
the butler said that he saw, twisting and 
squirming in the air like a snake, what ap- 
peared to be a piece of rope some three or 
four feet long, with gouts of fresh blood drip- 
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ping and sliding down its length and bound- 
ing off into the darkness of the room. And 
scrambling up and down the rope was a giant 
toad—” 

“A whatr” I cried. 

“A toad!” said Conroy. “He said he saw 
a great green toad, covered with dirty, yel- 
low warts, clambering up and down the rope! 
But this only for a moment, and then the sul- 
phurous glow vanished, the rope disappeared, 
and the crimson drops that had danced and 
dangled so fantastically began to fade away.” 

He paused for a moment, and then leaned 
forward and put his hand on my knee. 

“Jerry,” he said, “none of those things were 
there when I arrived!” 

“But the blood!’ I cried. “Wasn’t there 
any sign of the blood? Surely there must 
have been stains on the rugs and the furni- 
ture!” 

Conroy shook his head. 

“There was nothing,” he said. “There 
were no stains anywhere. There was nothing 
at all in the room to indicate that there had 
ever been any blood in there, or any ropes, 
or toads, or yellow lights. There was no 
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sign whatever of the things that the butler 
had seen.” 

“The butler must be crazy! Things don’t 
vanish that way!” 

“T don’t think he’s crazy,” said Conroy. “I 
think the man is perfectly sane. I believe 
he saw everything he said he did.” 

“Well, perhaps.” 

“There was one other thing,” said the In- 
spector, ‘‘and for some reason it impressed me 
even more than anything else. The butler 
said that the moment he opened the door he 
was conscious of a curious odor, not offen- 
sive exactly, but persistent and terribly de- 
pressing. It seemed to cling about every- 
thing, and to be so thick that he could have 
cut it with a knife.” 

“What sort of an odorr” I asked, as Con- 
roy stopped. 

“Have you ever been in an old burial 
vaultp”’ 

“Ves,” 

“That was it. He described it as the odor 
of an ancient tomb!” 


Chapter Three, THE WARNING 


THE THINGS that Inspector Conroy had 
been telling me were so extraordinarily in- 
credible that I half expected him to smile 
and say that he had been joking. But one 
look at his face, at his eyes which burned with 
such feverish intensity, was sufficient to con- 
vince me that incredible or not, he certainly 
believed them with all the power of his mind. 

And I had been Tommy Conroy’s friend 
long enough to know that when anything 
takes hold of him as this had so apparently 
done, there must be in it somewhere the germ 
of truth and possibility, 

“Now let’s look at this thing calmly, 
Tommy,” I said. “Let’s eliminate the but- 
ler’s gruesome story for the time being, and 
get at it from the angle of possibility, if not 
probability,” 
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“T’m about ready to believe that anything 
is possible,” he said. 

“T feel that way myself,” I agreed. “I’ve 
seen things in the sick room. ... But let’s for- 
get that for a moment. It seems to me that 
your best bet is the butler, after all.” 

But Conroy shook his head. 

“He didn’t do it,” he said. “He had noth- 
ing to do with it. I’d stake my life on his 
innocence.” 

“Why do you think sor Men often invent 
fantastic tales to cover up their crimes.” 

“In the first place,” said Conroy, “there 
was no motive, and murders of this type are 
not committed without a motive. This was 
no killing done in the heat of anger on im- 
pulse. It had been planned. There was no 
reason for the butler to kill Judge Mullins. 
He had been with the Judge for more than 
ten years, and his affection for his employer 
was proverbial among the Judge’s friends and 
among the other servants. I don’t consider 
the butler at all as being the murderer.” 

“And you believe his story?” 

“Every word of it. And so would you have 
believed it if you could have been there and 
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seen the look of utter terror in the man’s eyes 
and face after I had got him into the room. 
And it was not the terror that I have seen in 
the eyes of a murderer when he views his 
handiwork. It was the terror of a man who 
has seen something so horrible that he could 
not understand it; something—well, some- 
thing supernatural.” 

“If he saw what he claims to have seen,” 
I said, “it was something supernatural. The 
toad—did he say anything more about the 
toad Pe” 

“He kept referring to it,” said Conroy. 
“Fle said it was the most hideous creature he 
had ever seen—green, and all covered over 
with dirty yellow spots.” 

“It may be significant,” I said. 

“Tower” 

“T don’t know, but I have a feeling that the 
toad was more important than anything else 
in the room, except perhaps the rope.” 

“T hate toads,” said Conroy. “They give 
me the shivers.” 

“Your ancestors hated toads, also,” I said. 
“They are obscene reptiles, and in the lore of 
demonology they are invariably associated 
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with Devil Worship. In some of the Sab- 
bats of the witches and sorcerers of medieval 
Europe the Devil is said to have sometimes 
appeared in the form of a toad, and the crea- 
ture was held to be an object of veneration.” — 

“My God!” said the Inspector. “I hope I 
don’t have to fight the Devil!” 

He was silent for a moment, thrumming 
with nervous, impatient fingers upon the arm 
of his chair. Finally he said: 

“I knew that this murder was going to be 
committed, but there was no way I could stop 
it. I didn’t know who was going to be 
killed.” 

“What do you meaner” I cried. 

“I was sitting in my office not long before 
midnight,” said the Inspector, ‘when the tele- 
phone bell rang. For a long time I could 
hear nothing but a low swishing sound, not 
the ordinary noise that one hears over the 
telephone, but something entirely different. I. 
had never heard it before. The only thing I 
can compare it to is the noise a snake makes 
when it slithers over dried leaves, though it 
had less of a rattle. And then came a voice. 
It was an uncanny sort of voice, and it seemed 
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to come from a long distance. I put that 
down to a poor connection, but I had a cu- 
rious feeling, even before I could make out 
anything that was said, that something was 
wrong.” 

He paused, lost in retrospect, and I became 
impatient. 

“Wake up, Tommy!’ I cried. “What hap- 
pened? Go on!” 

“T never felt anything like it before,” said 
Conroy. “I seemed to be in contact with 
something from another world, something 
that was dreadfully wicked. It actually 
chilled my blood; I was terribly afraid. 
And, Jerry, when I put the receiver to my 
ear I smelled something.” 

““Whatr” 

“T don’t know. But it reminded me of the 
odor that Judge Mullins’ butler had said per- 
-meated the room in which the Judge was 
killed. As if I was in an old burial vault, 
talking to an imp of Hell!” 

“But did you finally hear anything?” 

“Yes. The voice seemed to come nearer, 
and the words became more distinct. Finally 
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I heard it clearly, but the words came slowly, 
one at atime. I heard: 

“¢ ‘T—kill—tonight—blood—’ 

“And there was a blank. Just that. It was 
repeated. 

“¢T kill tonight blood—’ and nothing after 
that but a hoarse mumble, and then the click- 
ing buzz that told of a broken connection.” 

“What sort of a voice was it?” 

“Tt is difficult to describe,” said Conroy. 
“One word was high pitched and clear, as if a 
woman was speaking; the next was low and 
coarse and brutal. It seemed to me that two 
people, one a woman of refinement and the 
other a man of the lowest possible type, were 
using the telephone, speaking alternate 
words.” 

“It’s amazing!” I cried. “What did you 
dor” 

“There was nothing that I could do, even 
if I had been inclined to heed the warning, 
and you know that we do not usually pay 
much attention to such vague, indefinite mes- 
sages. But even if I had, what could I have 
donee There was no inkling of how or when 
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the crime was to be committed, and nothifig 
to tell me who was to be killed.” 

“Did you try to trace the call?” 

“Of course,” said Conroy, “I did so at 
once. That was easy enough. It came from 
the apartment of a young woman, Dorothy 
Crawford, in West Eighth Street. I sent a 
detective down there at once, but no one was 
there. She came back to her apartment about 
2 o'clock this morning, and she has been there 
ever since. I have two detectives watching 
the house.” 

“Didn’t you arrest her?” 

“No. Ordinarily I would have had her 
brought to headquarters to be questioned, with 
a murder happening so soon after her tele- 
phone message, or at least after some one 
using her telephone had called me. But after 
I had talked to Judge Mullins’ butler I de- 
cided that there was more to this case than 
any I have ever worked on, so I didn’t arrest 
her. There is no hurry about that. We can 
do that any time. She can’t get away.” 

“Then, the thing for us to do,” I cried, “is 
to go down and see her and find out what she 
knows. If she telephoned you last night just 
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before Judge Mullins was murdered, she 
must know who did it, and your work is vir- 
tually finished.” 

“We're going to see her, of course,” said 
Conroy, “but I do not think that my work 
will be finished after I have talked to her. 
I think that it will only have begun.” 

“Perhaps. What did you find out about 
her?” | 

“Very little,” said the Inspector. “She 
moved into the apartment house only a few 
months ago. The janitor said she was very 
queer. She never has company, but he has 
frequently heard talking in her apartment, 
and occasionally when he has passed her door 
he has noticed a peculiar odor.” 

“Probably incense,” I said. ‘Most women 
like it.” | 

“Perhaps so, but the janitor says it always 
frightens him. Whenever he notices it he 
involuntarily makes the sign of the Cross.” 


Chapter Four, THE SATANIST 


I T IS NOT far from my home in Gramercy 
Park down to West Eighth Street, but In- 
spector Conroy and I had talked so long 
about the mysteries by which we had been 
so suddenly enshrouded, that it was after 11 
o’clock when we alighted from a taxicab in 
front of the apartment house in which Dor- 
othy Crawford lived, and from which had 
come the telephone call that had so mysti- 
fied the Inspector. As our machine stopped 
at the curb two detectives came from the shad- 
ows and saluted Conroy. 

“She hasn’t been out of the house all day, 
Inspector,” said one. 

“All right. Has she had any visitors?” 

“No, sir.” 

One of the detectives returned to his post 
and the other accompanied us inside the vesti- 
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bule. There was nothing ornate about the 
apartment house; once it had been an old 
brownstone residence, but in recent years had 
been remodeled into two and three room 
apartments, and was similar to a hundred 
houses in that part of the city. We climbed 
the stairs to the third floor, and leaving the 
detective at the head of the stairway to pre- 
vent anyone coming down the hall, for we 
did not want to be disturbed, the Inspector 
and I went slowly along the long corridor, 
lighted only by two flaring gas jets at either 
end. 

A confused murmur of voices reached our 
ears as we approached the two-room apart- 
ment occupied by the girl, and we went on 
cautiously. 

“Some one is with her,” whispered Conroy. 

“Perhaps,” I replied, “but remember what 
the janitor said.” 

It may have been the cumulative effect of 
our previous talk, which had naturally turned 
our thoughts in that direction, but it seemed 
to me that as we knelt before the girl’s door 
and Conroy peered through the keyhole, 
there was a curious odor in the air. It was 
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difficult to trace or define; it was not exactly 
repellent, but it impressed me as an odor of 
mystery, and I had a vague impression that it 
was not wholesome, though it was rather 
sweet and pungent. But there was a mustiness 
about it, too, and something vaguely depress- 
ing. Conroy must have noticed it, also, for I 
saw his nostrils twitch as it reached his senses, 
but he was too interested in whatever was go- 
ing forward inside the apartment to make any 
comment. 

“What do you see?” I whispered. 

“She is across the room,” he replied. “TI 
can’t see very well, but she seems to have some 
sort of an altar there. I can’t see whether she 
is sitting or kneeling. She—Good God!” 

He moved away from the door, an expres- 
sion of utter bewilderment and repugnance 
flitting across his face. I felt his body tremble 
as it touched me, and I saw that the sweat 
stood in beads upon his forehead. 

“What is it?” I whispered. 

“‘There’s a damned toad sitting on the al- 
tar!” he said, hoarsely. “Look!” 

I dropped to my knees and pressed my eyes 
to the keyhole. I looked into a long, narrow 
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room, at the end of which was a crude altar, 
covered with a black cloth, and, so far as I 
could see, bearing no ornament or decoration 
except a single black candle in a yellow 
holder. I did not see the toad which had so 
affected Inspector Conroy, but before the al- 
tar stood a young woman, dressed in a robe 
of solid black which buttoned closely under 
her chin and swept in graceful folds below 
her ankles. In her hand, held high above her 
head, she bore something that was triangular 
in shape and black in color, and no larger 
than a man’s hand. Around her throat hung 
a golden chain, and from the end of it a cru- 
cifix depended. I almost cried aloud in hor- 
ror as the candle light glinted from the image 
and I saw that it was reversed, so that the fig- 
ure of the bleeding Jesus hung head down- 
ward! | 

The girl’s lips moved as she held the tri- 
- angular object aloft, and at length I began to 
hear fragments of her words, for from time 
to time her voice rose until it became almost 
a shout. | 

“What is she saying?” whispered Conroy. 

“Tt is hard to tell,” I said. “She is using 
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some foreign language. I—Tommy, it’s 
Latin! She’s talking in Latin!” 

“You ought to know Latin,” said Conroy. 
“A doctor.” 

I listened intently, but for awhile I could 
hear nothing but the heavy breathing of Con- 
roy and myself. Then the girl’s voice rose in 
a chant. 

“Nobis miserere mundi... nobis... 
mundi,” she cried, and suddenly she whirled 
and faced the altar. And as she turned I 
glimpsed over her shoulder a huge toad squat- 
ting in obscene hideousness in the exact center 
of the altar, a horrible splotch of leprous 
color against the darkness of the cloth cover- 
ing. The girl held the black object toward 
the reptile and cried: 

“Domine adduua nos!... Domine adduua 
nos semper!” 

The toad stared at her with unblinking 
eyes, but the candle light glinted on its sul- 
phurous warts as it shifted its position. 

“Saboath ... deus... sanctus...” the girl 
murmured. She knelt before the hideous rep- 
tile and raised the triangular object aloft in 
adoration. “Sanctus... dominus... sanctus.” 
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She got to her feet, turned her back to the 
altar and flung the triangular object to the 
floor. She spat upon it and ground it into the 
rug with her heel. 

“Gloria tibil’ she cried, her voice rising 
triumphantly. “Quorum .. . circumstanti- 
um...omnium...et....” 

I caew now what she was doing, and what 
it portended. I hammered violently on the 
door and turned the knob, so that the girl 
heard the noise and turned in alarm. She 
never completed her sentence, and the names 
of the persons upon whom she was beseeching 
that monstrous evil might descend were never 
uttered. She stood for a moment before the 
altar, and then her hand swept out and a 
black curtain was drawn over the whole ob- 
scene spectacle. With another movement she 
flung aside her robe, twisted the crucifix from 
her throat and hurled them behind the cur- 
tain. Shoving aside the fragments of the tri- 
angular object which I now saw was nothing 
more nor less than a chunk of black bread, 
she came swiftly toward the door. In another 
moment it was flung open and the girl stood 
framed in the doorway, in the glare of the 
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brighter gas lights of the corridor, 30 that we 
saw her clearly for the first time. She was an 
extraordinarily beautiful girl, with black eyes 
that were piercing and brilliant, but which 
seemed to me to be filled with unholy gleams. 
There was great wickedness in them, and 
great cruelty. 

For a long minute she stood silently on the 
threshold, her back to the billowing curtain 
which hid unspeakable obscenities. Finally 
she said, harshly, ‘“What do you mean, ham- 
mering... ?” 

“I am Inspector Conroy,” interrupted the 
Inspector, at length. 

She only stared at us, but a sneering smile 
twisted her curved lips. 

“We wish to talk to you,” the Inspector 
said. 

She suddenly flung the door wide. 

“Come in,” she said. 

We followed her into the living room of 
the little apartment, where she switched on 
the light. She did not ask us to be seated. She 
stood before us, moving about so that she al- 
ways barred the way to the strip of black 
cloth behind which squatted the great toad. 
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Her whole attitude expressed distaste for our 
presence and wonder at our errand. 

The living room of the apartment, in 
which we stood, was plainly and simply fur- 
nished with the ordinary articles of furniture. 
But every piece was painted black, with a 
curious red stripe winding and twisting 
around the grain of the wood. And here and 
there on an article on which a wide panel lent 
itself to such decoration, was emblazoned the 
head of a goat outlined in yellow. I counted 
three, two on each of the front panels of the 
phonograph which stood in a corner of the 
room, and a third on the shelf of a small 
drop-table. But on all of the pictures there 
were scratches; it was as if someone had 
drawn them, found them not to his taste and 
attempted to obliterate them. Yet they re- 
mained, though scarred and scratched, they 
were nevertheless clear and distinct. And 
the black and red paint, too, bore marks, as 
if someone had worked on the furniture with 
sandpaper preparatory to overpainting with 
another color. 

But Inspector Conroy wasted little time ex- 
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amining the room. He went straight to the 
point. 

“Why did you telephone me last night, 
Miss Crawfordr” he demanded. 

“Did IP” she asked. 

“You know you did!” cried Conroy, sharp- 
ly. “Why did you do it?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. 

“TI have no recollection of it,” she said, her 
manner suddenly sullen. 

“It was easy to trace the call,” said the In- 
spector. “It came from your apartment and 
you live alone. Why did you do it?” 

“I don’t know,” the girl said. “Perhaps I 
did. I don’t know.” 

“Who killed Judge Mullinse” he shot at 
her, suddenly. 

She shrank back, plainly ill at ease. 

“T — I —I don’t know.” 

“Tell me!” commanded Conroy. 

The girl was silent for a moment. It seemed 
to me that she was trying to get control of 
herself; that a struggle of some sort was go- 
ing on in her mind. I had a curious impres- 
sion that she was fighting with some one. 

“No!” she cried, suddenly, and her voice, 
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that had been high pitched and clear, was 
now coarse and rough and brutal. It seemed 
impossible that such a voice could have come 
from the throat of a woman, and I saw Con- 
roy start. I wondered if he had recognized 
this as the other voice which had spoken to 
him over the telephone. 

He stared at her for a moment, and then 
suddenly he flushed angrily. 

“‘We can make you tell!” he cried. “You 
are under—” 

The girl shook her head as if to free it from 
a weight that was slowly crushing her. She 
sprang forward and clutched his arm, while 
her eyes bored into his with terrific intensity. 

“Oh!” she cried, and again her voice was 
that of a woman. “You are too late! Why 
didn’t you come sooner?” 

“What do you meanP” Conroy demanded. 

She glanced at the clock. It marked 11:30. 
She turned to me, and clung despairingly to 
the lapel of my coat. 

“Doctor!” she cried. “Are you a hypno- 
tist?”’ 

I hesitated. 
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: “Well,” I said, “I am not very proficient 
at it, but under favorable conditions—” 

“Hypnotize me, quickly!” 

She flung herself into a big leather chair. 

“Hurry!” she cried. “There is only a short 
time!” | 

She closed her eyes and lay passive, but I 
could see that again she was undergoing some 
terrific mental strain, that she was fighting 
against something with all the strength of her 
mind. 

“Do as she tells you, Jerry!” ordered Con- 
roy. “Quick!” 

I have made some use of hypnosis in treat- 
ing certain nervous troubles, and with a yield- 
ing and submissive subject, usually experience 
no difficulty in putting them under control. 
But Dorothy Crawford was not at all such a 
subject; it was apparent that something was 
fighting against me and against her, striving 
to keep the girl from being hypnotized ; some 
force, or power which perhaps realized that 
once she was hypnotized she was bound men- 
tally to me and was under my influence. But 
she helped all she could, and finally I suc- 
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ceeded. She lay quietly, breathing gently, 
entirely submissive to my will. 

I began to question her according to in- 
structions given me by Conroy. 

“Where are your” I asked. 
~ “Red — and — bloody —” The words 
came haltingly, slowly, and in the same evil 
voice that we had heard her use once before. 

“What—” I began, but Conroy clutched 
my arm and shook his head. 

“Let her alone,” he whispered. “Let her 
talk if she will.” 

We stood there in silence for a minute, and 
then again words came from the girl’s lips. 

“Blood—I—kill—” a long pause, and then 
—“Blood—I—kill—the—rope—” 

Conroy leaned forward and clutched her 
shoulder. 

“Who are your” he cried. 

I repeated the question. 

The girl’s lips curled back over her teeth 
in a brutal, boastful sneer. She raised her 
hand and pounded her breast vaingloriously. 
And again we heard her speak. 

“Silvio!” she cried, “I am Silvio! I obey 
the Master! I kill—” 
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She spoke in that same coarse and brutal 
voice of evil which had caused Conroy, as he 
heard it over the telephone wire, to believe 
that he was listening to a voice from Hell! I 
had the same impression now; I felt as if 
something dreadfully evil was hovering over 
and about us, as if demons were spying on us 
and plotting our ruin. 

There was an awful moment of silence, and 
then the girl screamed, a sharp, high-pitched 
scream. Conroy shook her. 

“Whom do you kill?” he cried, roughly. 
“Tell me! Who is it?” 

The girl spoke again, and this time her 
voice was even more evil than before, and 
each word seemed to be uttered in the most 
fearful agony. 

“Blood—the—rope—Stanley—” 

Conroy stepped back, triumph in his eyes. 

“Wake her up,” he commanded. “Hurry!” 

I restored the girl to consciousness as quick- 
ly as possible, and as the clock on the mantel 
pointed to ten minutes of twelve she struggled 
to a sitting position. 

But she was no more like she had been 
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when we entered the room than black is like 
white. 

Her hair no longer glowed with life and 
vitality; it was dead and lusterless and seemed 
to have changed into a black that was deep 
and repulsive, the shade of a vulture’s wings. 
Her eyes were no longer brilliantly black; 
they were tinged with green and shot through 
with vivid red dashes, and above them her 
brows seemed to have narrowed to the thin- 
ness of a knifeblade. They were of the same 
deep black as her hair, and they turned up- 
ward at the outer ends, pointing toward her 
ears. Even her lips and teeth seemed to have 
changed. The lips that had curved in a bow 
were now thin and straight and cruel, and as 
she drew them back in a sneer the teeth 
seemed to have become long and narrow and 
pointed, like the fangs of a wild animal. 

“What happened to me?” she cried, her 
voice coarse and husky. 

“We hypnotized you,” said Conroy, shortly. 

“Did I tell you anything?” she asked. “Did 
you learn anything that you wanted to knowr”’ 

I remarked a third distinct change in her 
voice. It was again high-pitched and clear, 
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and of indescribable beauty, but with all that 
it was metallic and cold and cruel. I shiv- 
ered as I heard it. 

“You told us nothing!” said Conroy. 

The girl drew back her lips and her long, 
narrow teeth gleamed in the light. Seldom 
have I experienced a greater degree of hor- 
ror than at that moment. [I felt as if I was 
standing in the presence of Satan himself, and 
I was chilled as the girl swept us with her 
green eyes, shot with their dashes of crimson, 
and glared at us as if she would have liked 
to rend us to pieces with her sharp teeth. 

“Lies!” she snarled. “Nothing but lies! I 
told you lies!” 

She started toward us, slowly, but I shoved 
her roughly back into the chair and ran to the 
door, half dragging and half pushing Con- 
roy. 

“Come on, Tommy,” I cried. “For God’s 
sake do nat look at her!” 

“God in Heaven!” cried Conroy. “What 
is she?” 

We fumbled at the knob, our hands shak- 
ing so that we got in each other’s way. Be- 
fore we could open the door the girl arose and 
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again came toward us. She seemed now to 
be tender and gentle, but behind her tender- 
ness there remained the gleam of her white 
teeth and the glare of the green eyes. I was 
horror-stricken but fascinated. 

“Please do not go,” she said, and her voice 
was clear and sweet, like the tinkle of ice 
against cut glass. 

She flung her arms around Inspector Con- 
roys neck and pressed against him caress- 
ingly. 

“Please stay!” she whispered. “Come with 
me to the Sabbat!” | 

Conroy half turned, utterly fascinated by 
her intoxicating sweetness. [ tried to pull 
him away, but he only mumbled. 

“Go on, Jerry. I'll stay awhile.” 

“We will go to the Sabbat,” the girl whis- 
pered, pressing her lips close against Con- 
roy’sear. “Soon we can go. It will be soon.” 

She went slowly toward the center of the 
room, and with her went Conroy utterly pow- 
erless to escape from her clutches. I cried 
out to him, frantically, but he paid no heed, 
and I knew not what to do. Then there came 
to my mind, suddenly and almost blindingly, 
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words that I had read in an ancient tome, 
“they cannot stand their ground before an 
image of the Bleeding Jesus.” I sprang to 
the black curtain and flung it aside. Behind 
it was the altar, and on the altar the black 
candle and the hideous toad squatting beside 
it. I saw at a glance that the reptile was 
chained to the altar by a thin golden link, but 
I was not concerned with the obscene beast. 
I searched on the floor, and in the folds of the 
robe which the girl had cast aside I found 
the crucifix which she had desecrated by 
dangling it upside down about her throat. I 
held it in my hand, upright and with rever- 
ence, and advanced across the room toward 
her. As I rose she stood with her hands on 
Conroy’s shoulders, staring into his eyes, 
while he looked helplessly at her. She was 
whispering. 

“We will go to the Sabbat! The Master 
will be there. There will be much pleasure!” 

Holding the crucifix at arm’s length, I 
went slowly across the room, and [I had taken 
no more than three steps beyond the curtain 
before the girl’s hands dropped from the In- 

spector’s shoulders and a shiver passed over 
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her body. As I moved forward she covered 
her eyes. She began to moan, and behind her 
hands I could catch glimpses of her mouth 
working as she tried in vain to regain the con- 
trol which she had lost. 

“Turn it around!” she cried, hoarsely. 
“Turn it around!” 

I held the image within a foot of her face. 

“Turn it upside down,” she whispered, de- 
spairingly. 

Suddenly her hands fell to her sides and she 
stood for a moment staring at the crucifix. 
Then she shrieked and collapsed to the floor. 
Conroy started toward her. 

“Let her alone and get out of here!” I 
cried. “She will be all right.” 

I shoved Conroy into the hall, put the black 
- crucifix in my pocket and banged the door 
shut. Conroy, dazed, offered no objection as 
I led him along the hallway and into the street, 
where I hailed a taxicab and told the man to 
drive to Fiftieth Street and Madison avenue. 

“We'll have to hurry,” I said. “What time 
is ite” 

Conroy looked at his watch. 

“Twelve o’clock. Where are we going?” 
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“To the home of United States Attorney 
Stanley,” I replied, “and pray God that we 
are in time.” 

Conroy suddenly came to his senses and 
shook off the evil influences which had held 
him in thrall. 

“Of course,” he said. “She mentioned his 
name. And something about blood and a 
rope.” 

For a long time he was silent as the auto- 
mobile sped swiftly uptown. 

Finally he said: 

“What is that place she wanted me to go 
with here” 

“The Sabbat,” I replied. “A meeting of 
sorcerers, witches and devil worshippers. De- 
mons appear there, also. That girl is a devil 
worshipper, a Satanist. She may be even 
more.” 

“The Sabbat,” repeated Conroy. “I re- 
member the word now. You mentioned it 
awhile ago. I’ve read about it. The witches 
held them.” 

“And they still hold them,” I replied. 
“They still hold Sabbats and celebrate the 
Black Mass in London, in New York, in Paris 
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and in scores of other cities. You saw part of 
it through the keyhole tonight.” 

“That damned toad!” he cried. “What was 
the meaning of that damned toad?” 

“The Devil Worshippers,” I said, “believe 
that Satan appears to them in the form of a 
toad, or a goat. I told you that.” 

“I know,” said Conroy. “I forgot. There 
was a goat, too, wasn’t therer I think I saw 
one.” 

“There were pictures of a goat. The Devil 
Worshippers ornament their homes with pic- 
tures of goats, and keep toads for pets, just 
as you and I would ornament our homes with 
pictures of the saints and the Holy Virgin.” 

“Toads and goats!” muttered Conroy. “My 
God!” 


Chapter Five, IN STANLEY’S LIBRARY 


IT WAS all of fifteen minutes after twelve 
when we reached the home of United States 
Attorney Stanley, a brownstone residence set 
a few feet back from the street, with a railing 
in front of a short flight of steps which led to 
the front door. Conroy jammed his finger 
against the bell, and when a sleepy butler 
answered he shoved the man aside and we 
stepped into the hallway. 

“Where is Mr. Stanley?” he demanded. 

The frightened servant started to protest, 
but the Inspector displayed his shield, and 
the man became apologetic at once. 

“He is in the library, sir,” he said. “He 
told me that he had some important work to 
do and did not want to be disturbed.” 

“Show me,” said Conroy, brusquely. 

The butler hastened up the stairs with Con- 
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roy and myself at his heels. He led the way 
along the hallway of the second floor, and as 
we approached the door of the library I was 
suddenly aware of a dank, musty odor that 
seemed to be creeping toward us. 

“House smells like a tomb,” remarked 
Conroy. 

“Exactly,” I replied. “I expected it to.” 

Inspector Conroy did not hesitate when we 
stood before the door of the library. He 
threw his weight against it. It was apparent 
that it was not locked, yet it resisted his every 
effort. But before our combined strength it 
gave way, though slowly, and finally we won. 
With the door flung open we stood on the 
threshold of the room. | 

And Mother of God! Never so long as I 
live shail I forget the sight that met my eyes. 
‘The whole room was in darkness save for the 
dim shaft of light that swept in through the 
‘open doorway from the hall lamps. Yet all 
through the blackness were luminous bands 
of sulphurous yellow, winding in narrow, 
shifting streams about the room, throwing 
each object they touched into uncanny relief. 
And in the splotches of darkness between the 
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shafts of hideous yellow light dangled and 
swung huge gouts of fresh blood, and over it 
all was the terribly depressing odor which I 
had remarked coming along the hallway. 

Conroy plunged into the room with a gasp 
of amazement, and I followed. . The butler 
came as far as the door, and then I heard him 
shriek as he turned and toppled to the floor 
in a faint. But before we had got fairly into 
the chamber the yellow bands of light began 
to vanish one by one, seemingly drawn 
through the very walls by a wind that blew 
through the room with a faint swishing sound, 
and as they vanished the odor became less and 
less noticeable. 

These impressions came tumbling and 
whirling into my brain in much less time than 
it takes to record them. I had not gone three 
feet into the room before I heard Conroy 
utter an exclamation of horror, and had it not 
been for my presence behind and almost 
against him I believe he would have re- 
treated. I felt the pressure of his body against 
mine as he shrank back, but then the next 
instant he had sprung forward and was 
plunging across the room. He thus gave me a 
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clearer view and I looked toward the corner 
to which he was hurrying. 

More of the great gouts of blood seemed to 
be there than in any other place, and there 
also the shafts of light played and swung 
and swished in greater profusion and with 
greater vigor. And in the very center of a 
huge cluster of the great drops hung a crim- 
son rope, a rope from which dangled small 
and vivid bunches of red, each bunch com- 
posed of fresh drops of blood. The rope 
swayed and swung in the wind, yet it was no 
more than four feet long, and was not, so far 
as I could see, attached to the ceiling. But 
it was taut as if it bore a weight, and as my 
eyes traveled down its awful length I saw, 
hanging at the end of the bloody strand, the 
body of United States Attorney Stanley! 

It was evident that the man was dead. His 
feet dangled a good two feet from the floor, 
and the crimson rope, the rope that was not 
tied to anything at all, was looped in a hang- 
man’s noose about his throat. And the drops 
of blood fell swiftly one by one, rolling and 
tumbling down the rope and then down the 
body of the dead man to the floor, where they 
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disappeared in the bands of yellow light that 
swished and played about his feet. 

But even as Conroy and I stopped and 
stared in amazement and horror at the awful 
sight, the glowing shafts of light vanished in- 
to the wall, and the drops of blood faded 
away into the darkness, the rope was slowly 
untied, and the body of the United States At- 
torney fell to the floor. And while the wind 
blew softly with a sound indescribably like 
the sighing of a lost soul, the rope slowly 
turned into the color of a hempen string, and 
then it, too, was gone. We saw it slither 
swiftly across the room like a living snake, 
and as it vanished into the baseboard we 
caught a glimpse of the head of a huge, repul- 
sive toad that disappeared with it into the 
blackness. 

And then the terrible odor was gone, and 
there was nothing at all in the room that was 
strange and mysterious, except the dead man 
on the floor and the pitch darkness, 

When we turned on the light there was no 
indication that anything had been tampered 
with. The windows were closed and fastened ; 
the furniture was arranged exactly as it had 
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been for months. There should have been 
signs of a struggle, because it was difficult to 
imagine that Stanley could have been 
strangled, or hanged, without putting up a 
fight, and there should have been blood stains 
on the floor and on the furniture. 

But there was neither. And there was no 
hole in the wall through which the toad might 
have escaped. 

There was nothing, except the dead man 
who lay in a heap with his neck broken and 
his head almost wrenched from his shoulders. 

Inspector Conroy ordered one of the ser- 
vants to telephone Police Headquarters, and 
then came the reporters in swarms, because 
the murder of two prominent men in exactly 
the same manner on succeeding nights made 
a tremendous sensation on Newspaper Row. 
It was almost two hours before the Inspec- 
tor had satisfied and closed the door on the 
last of them, calmed the frightened servants 
and attended to the business of putting detec- 
tives on guard pending the arrival of the 
Medical Examiner. 

Then we returned to the library, and I 
watched while Conroy and a detective went 
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carefully over all of the ground that he had 
previously but hurriedly covered. The result 
was the same. He learned nothing. He 
merely proved that it would not have been 
possible for a human being to have entered 
the room, set up the electrical paraphernalia 
necessary to create the displays which we had 
seen, and to have murdered the United States 
Attorney and escaped under our very eyes 
without leaving a trace. 

I suggested as much. 

“T didn’t expect to find any trace of human 
beings,” said Conroy, as he flung himself into 
a big chair in front of the fireplace. 

“Then what did you expect to find?” 

“Exactly what I did find,” he said. “Noth- 
ing. But we have done at least one important 
thing. We have proved that the story told by 
Judge Mullins’ butler was the truth, although 
he does not seem to have reached the Judge’s 
library in time to see as much as we have 
seen.” 

I shuddered as the full horror of the things 
that we had witnessed swept over me again. 
In the light of pure reason it was absurd to 
believe that we had seen what our eyes and 
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our brains told us we had beheld, but when 
one deals with strange and unnatural powers 
reason no longer holds sway, and logic is im- 
potent. 

My mind went back to the strange scene in 
Dorothy Crawford’s apartment, and the ter- 
rible change that had come over her after she 
had awakened from the hypnotic sleep near 
the stroke of midnight. I disliked to believe 
that such a girl could have come to look like 
such an evil thing, like a demon out of hell. 
I did not want to believe that she could have 
foretold with such horrible certainty that a 
gruesome crime was to be committed. Yet it 
was true that these things had happened. It 
was true that we had surprised her at her evil 
worship, and that she had warned us of the 
murder. She had even boasted about it, and 
it happened as she had said it would happen. 
The United States Attorney had been killed 
with blood and a rope. 

“What connection do you think the Craw- 
ford girl had with the murders?” I asked 
Conroy. 

“Voluntarily, none at all,” said the Inspec- 
tor. “Involuntarily, perhaps everything. We 
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know that it would not have been possible for 
her to have committed this murder tonight, 
because we were with her in her apartment 
while it was being done. But she knows who 
did commit it, and the man who killed Stan- 
ley also killed Judge Mullins.” 

“There is no doubt of that.” 

‘“‘The girl knew before the murders were 
committed that they were going to happen,” 
Conroy went on, “‘yet I believe that she is ab- 
solutely innocent of any intentional complic- 
ity.” 

‘““‘What do you mean?” 

“Her action in giving us the brief warnings 
that she did, proves that. But why did she 
telephone mee I do not know her; I had 
never seen her before tonight.” 

“She may have heard of you,” I suggested. 
“You are well known, and articles about your 
work frequently appear in the newspapers 
and magazines. If some person, not know- 
ing any one connected with the police depart- 
ment, had knowledge of a contemplated crime 
and wanted to give warning, it would be nat- 
ural to get in touch with you.” 

“Yes, that’s true. You know, Jerry, I have 
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an idea that this girl is under the control and 
influence of someone or something with pow- 
ers of which we cannot conceive. She is the 
only link that we have with the murderer.” 

“But who is the murderer?” I cried. 

“I believe she gave us his name,” Conroy 
said, “when she was in the hypnotic sleep.” 

“Silvio!” 

“Ves hd 

“But who is Silvio?” 

“T don’t know,” Conroy said. “The name 
has a familiar sound, but I cannot place him. 
But we can go to Police Headquarters and 
find out. And then we must talk to Dorothy 
Crawford again, but away from the horrible 
things by which she is surrounded.” 


Chapter Six, THE Story oF SILVIO 


“THE CLERK in the Bureau of Identifica- 
tion at Police Headquarters furnished us 
with photographs of Silvio, taken from the 
Rogue’s gallery, and with the department’s 
record of him, which was on file in the Bertil- 
lon room. The man’s face as portrayed by the 
camera was literally the most evil thing I have 
ever seen, the lines of dissipation and devilish 
cunning being not at all softened by the lens. 
His record was meager. It showed merely 
that he had been convicted of the murder of 
Rosa Marinella, and that Judge Mullins had 
presided at his trial. The case had been prose- 
cuted by United States Attorney Stanley. 

“The motive clearly is revenge,” I re- 
marked, “if Judge Mullins presided at his 
trial and the United States Attorney prose- 
cuted the case.” 
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“There is no question about that,” said 
Conroy. 

“Then your problem is to find Silvio.” 

“He cannot be found,” said the Inspector, 
grimly. 

“Why note” 

“He is dead!” 

“Dead!” 

“He was hanged more than a year ago!” 
said Conroy. “He killed this woman on 
the government military reservation at Fort 
Slocum, and the case went to the Federal 
Courts for trial, although we worked it up 
and developed the evidence. Silvio was 
hanged on the roof of the Federal building.” 

“Then how in the name of Heaven,” I 
cried, “could he have committed these crimes? 
How could he have killed these two men?” 

“God knows!” replied the Inspector. “But 
after what we have seen, and after what we 
have heard the Crawford girl say, I am as 
much convinced as I ever was of anything 
that Silvio had something to do with it.” 

“Tt’s impossible!” I cried. ‘Dead men 
don’t commit murders!” 
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But Conroy only shrugged his shoulders 
and continued to rummage among the papers 
dealing with Silvio’s criminal record. I was 
silent, trying to convince myself that I was 
dreaming. There was no doubt that Dorothy 
Crawford had mentioned the name of Silvio 
after I had hypnotized her, and there was no 
doubt that both times she had boasted of mur- 
der there had been murder. But was Silvio 
talking through here Was it possible that 
he, who had been killed as punishment for 
his sins against society, could speak to us 
through her lips and through her mind? 

It seemed absurd, yet if we admitted that 
there was even a grain of truth in the belief 
of life after death, if we admitted the veracity 
of the evidence now advanced by so many em- 
inent investigators, and of the dogmas of 
Christian sects, the thing was not, after all, im- 
possible. But the very thought that a man 
long dead could return, in some mysterious 
form, and commit murders which we were 
powerless to prevent, filled me with unspeak- 
able dread. 


“There ought to be something more here!” 
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The voice of Conroy broke in upon my 
thoughts. 

“I have a vague recollection,” he said, 
“that there was something else about this 
man.” 

“So have I,” I replied, “but I cannot re- 
member. I have an idea that something oc- 
curred in connection with his case that caused 
a tremendous sensation.” 

“Something horrible,” said the Inspector, 
“but I do not recall what it was.” 

“Perhaps the newspapers—” 

“That’s it,” he interrupted, “the back files 
of the newspapers.” 

Half an hour later Inspector Conroy and I 
sat before a long table in the “morgue” of the 
Morning Star. Before us lay three envelopes, 
two of them thick and crammed with clip- 
pings. These were the “dope” on Judge Mul- 
lins and United States Attorney Stanley, but 
in neither of them did we find what we were 
searching for. Conroy finally put them aside 
and picked up the third envelope, which was 
much thinner and contained fewer clippings, 
and was marked “Paul Silvio; Dead.” 
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“There should be something in here,” said 
Conroy. 

He went through the clippings, casting 
them aside as he rapidly read them. I 
glanced at them as he passed them to me. 
They dealt entirely with the trial of Silvio 
for murder and his subsequent execution, and 
in almost every one of them there was some 
reference to the sinister appearance of the 
man, and the aura of evil which seemed to 
hover over and about him. It had made a 
tremendous impression upon the reporters 
who had written about the case. 

“One feels depressed and uncomfortable in 
the presence of the man,” wrote one feature 
writer who had tried to interview Silvio. 
“Prison attendants fight shy of him and dis- 
like to serve him .... His eyes are a vivid 
green shot with dashes of red as crimson as 
fresh blood ....” 

My mind went swiftly back to the scene in 
Dorothy Crawford’s apartment. Her eyes, 
too, had been a vivid green, shot with dashes 
of red as crimson as fresh blood. I was 
aroused by the exultant voice of Conroy as he 
plucked the last clipping from the envelope. 
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“T knew there was something!” he cried. 
“Here it is! Read this!” 

He thrust the clipping into my hand. 

I shall not quote it all, for it was very long, 
easily two columns of newspaper type, and 
was devoted to a minute description of Sil- 
vio’s death and the incidents of his last day 
on earth. The man’s queer demeanor and the 
atmosphere of mystery and horror which sur- 
rounded him had made him an interesting fig-. 
ure, and the newspapers had, in the shop par- 
lance of the reporters, played the story for all 
it was worth. 

The account began with the awakening of 
Silvio by prison guards at eight o’clock in the 
morning. He had been permitted to sleep 
later than usual because he was to die at noon, 
and he was permitted also to choose the menu 
for his last meal. He laughed gleefully when 
the guard told him he could have anything to 
eat that he wanted. 

“Anything I want?” he asked. “Will you 
give me whatever I ask for?” 

“Yes,” said the guard. ‘“That’s the rule. 
Anything you want.” 
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Silvio pushed his face against the bars of 
his cell and glared into the guard’s eyes. 

“T’ll tell you what I want,” he said. His 
voice sank to a whisper. “Are you a Catho- 
lice” 

“Yes,” the guard replied. 

“Then go to your priest and ask him to lend 
you the chalice that contains the Holy 
Water!” 

The guard stared at him in horror. 

“Then,” Silvio went on, “get a baby and 
slit its throat, and let the blood run into your 
holy vessel! And then bring it here to me!” 

The guard recoiled in terror as Silvio 
turned the glare of his green eyes upon him, 
and the doomed man turned back into his cell 
with a laugh. He appeared to be absolutely 
unconcerned about his coming death. He did 
not seem to be at all afraid of the hangman’s 
noose. Throughout the morning he was his 
usual self; if anything a trifle more evil and 
sinister in appearance and action. He re- 
fused to choose his own food, and was given 
the usual prison breakfast, but he would not 
eat; he hurled the food to the floor and spat 
upon it. When the guard came to carry away 
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the dishes Silvio asked the man if he could 
have a toad brought into his cell, and when 
the guard ignored his request he burst into a 
torrent of horrible profanity. 

A priest visited him about ten o’clock, but 
Silvio drove him from the cell and reviled 
him with disgusting curses. 

“We do not serve the same Master!” he 
cried. “I am a child of Hell!” 

He would accept counsel from no clergy- 
man of any denomination whatever. About 
half an hour before the time set for his exe- 
cution he shoved his arm through the grating 
of the cell and asked the guard to open a small 
vein in his arm, above the elbow. The guard, 
of course, refused. 

“Do it!” snarled Silvio, “or Pll come back 
from Hell and cut your throat!” 

But still the guard refused, although he 
told reporters afterward that he had never ex- 
perienced such an agony of fright and horror. 
He was so dazed and aghast at the progres- 
sive wickedness of the man that he could do 
nothing but stand stock still as Silvio, using 
his long finger nails, ripped a jagged gash 
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in his own flesh and let the blood gush forth 
in a tiny stream. 

Then the doomed man turned to his cot and 
began to trace upon it the likeness of a rope, 
which lay coiled like a crimson snake along 
the white sheet. Kneeling, he began a cere- 
mony which the clipping said the guard was 
not able to describe accurately, because it was 
so devilishly horrible. But from the meager 
account which he had been able to give, it 
seemed to me to have been somewhat similar 
to the rites upon which we had observed Dor- 
othy Crawford engaged in her apartment in 
the heart of New York City; and, too, there 
were in it elements of the awful ceremonies 
practiced by the Devil Worshippers in their 
secret temples in the mountain fastnesses of 
Tibet and China. The guard said that as 
Silvio knelt he muttered in Latin, and that 
phrases and words which he had heard in the 
Mass came to his ears. But they were in- 
coherent, and he could not remember them in 
detail. He had a vague idea that Silvio was 
reciting the Mass backwards. 

But finally the guard awakened from the 
spell which had been cast about him, and with 
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others he rushed into the cell and handcuffed 
Silvio; and thereafter the man was allowed 
no measure of liberty upon this earth. 

The article told of the coming of a file of 
guards to escort Silvio to the scaffold, and of 
that dread engine of death rising white and 
stark above the roof of the Federal building, 
while silent and white-faced throngs watched 
from the windows of the office buildings in 
Park Row and lower Broadway, and staring 
crowds packed City Hall Park. It told, too, 
of the clanging of the prison doors, and the 
banging on the bars of the cells by the other 
convicts as Silvio and his guards marched 
slowly down the corridor and out through the 
door into the street, where a prison van was 
waiting. Silvio walked with head erect and 
eyes flashing, intoning a weird chant in a 
foreign tongue. 

The sun was shining when Silvio and his 
executioners stepped out of the elevator onto 
the roof of the huge building, but the burn- 
ing globe seemed to hide behind the clouds 
as the procession crossed slowly to the plat- 
form where the rope dangled above the trap. 
(Lhe very atmosphere seemed to be charged 
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with evil as Marshal Porter and Silvio 
stepped upon the scaffold, and as the guards 
busied themselves enshrouding the man’s 
head with the death cap and tying his hands 
behind his back. 

And as they looped the hangman’s noose 
about his throat a dank, musty odor, horribly 
evil and depressing, seemed to come from no- 
where and settle down upon the roof of the 
building. 

Silvio said not a word as the rope was made 
ready, and made no reply when Marshal Por- 
ter asked him if he had anything to say before 
the sentence of the court was executed. He 
only sneered and cursed. 

Then the lever was pulled and the trap was 
sprung, and Silvio’s body plunged down 
through the opening. For a bare instant the 
sun peeped from behind the clouds, and the 
evil odor lifted from the roof; then the sun 
was again hidden, and the odor settled down 
even thicker than it had been before. It 
seemed to envelop the building almost like 
a fog; it crept downward into the park, and 
the crowds milled about uneasily. 

_ The rope had broken as Silvio’s body shot 
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downward with a curious twisting motion, 
and before the guards could act his head ap- 
peared at the opening of the trap. He clam- 
bered onto the platform, the noose with six 
or eight inches of rope still about his throat, 
and with his head rocking and rolling from 
side to side, and back and forth. 

The group of witnesses and guards stood in 
spell-bound horror as Silvio jerked his hands 
free and tore the death cap from his face. And 
a great gasp of fright went up from the thou- 
sands who watched as they caught a glimpse 
of the man’s face. It had been entirely trans- 
formed. Always evil, it was now the very 
personification of everything that was wicked. 
A million hates glared from the green eyes, 
and the crimson dashes in them flashed fire, 
throwing off a yellowish glare like the flames 
of burning sulphur. His ears were now 
pointed, and his eyebrows had narrowed and 
turned upward at the outer corners. His 
teeth, visible as he curved his thin bloodless 
lips in a snarling sneer, were long and nar- 
row, and curved like the fangs of a ravenous 
animal. 

_ A guard leaped at him to strike him down, 
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but Silvio turned his livid eyes upon him and 
the man fell back in terror. 

“I have something to say now!” shouted 
Silvio in a voice that was coarse and harsh 
and indescribably brutal. “I am dead and I 
curse you from Hell! You’—he pointed to 
Marshal Porter—‘‘and all the others who 
have killed me, you shall die as I have died, 
by the rope!” 

Then his face slowly changed into the like- 
ness that had become familiar to the guards 
and to the others who had seen him during 
his trial, and his body dropped again through 
the trap of the scaffold. 

A physician made a hasty examination. 

He said that Silvio’s neck had been broken 
and that beyond doubt the man had been dead 
when he climbed back upon the platform! 


Chapter Seven, THE DEviv’s Mark 


I nap suggested to Inspector Conroy that 
he bring Dorothy Crawford to my apartment, 
rather than to his office, because I was con- 
vinced that she would talk more readily and 
be more at ease there than in her own home, 
or in the gloomy, mysterious Headquarters 
building in Center Street. He sent detectives 
for her, with instructions merely to tell her 
that Inspector Conroy wished to talk to her, 
and that if she was willing to come without 
resistance she would not be placed under ar- 
rest. Before leaving her apartment they re- 
ported to us by telephone that she had given 
them no trouble, and had said that she would 
do whatever Inspector Conroy thought best. 

“T think she’s a bit off,” said the detective. 
“What a crazy place she’s got down here! A 
lot of crazy black furniture, and a damned 
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toad hopping all over the place! She’s got a 
gold chain on the damned thing.” 

“Never mind that,” said the Inspector. 
“Bring her right up to Dr. Smith’s and tell 
her that she will not be harmed.” 

They arrived shortly before noon, and the 
detectives left the girl alone with Inspector 
Conroy and myself. Except for traces of 
worry and suffering, she appeared to be abso- 
lutely normal and in good health. Her pulse 
and temperature were a trifle high, but not 
alarmingly so; this was easily accounted for 
by the natural excitement of the interview. So 
far as I could determine by a superficial ex- 
amination there was nothing wrong with her 
either mentally or physically. 

But Conroy’s appearance actually fright- 
ened me. He was drawn and haggard, and 
fear of the unknown lurked in his eyes. As 
he walked across the room he staggered and 
almost fell, from sheer physical weariness. 

“No sleep,” I commented. 

“Not a bit,” he admitted. “I lay awake for 
hours thinking about this case and trying to 
get somewhere on it. Good God, Jerry, what 
is it that we are trying to fight?” 
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I gave him a mild sedative, which braced 
him up wonderfully, soothing his racketing 
nerves. 

“I’ve a theory,” I said, “‘aand—” 

“Tell me,” he interrupted eagerly. “I can’t 
get anywhere on it.” 

“Not now. It is based on legend and fear 
and the hoary superstitions of the ancients, as 
well as the surviving superstitions of modern 
religion. It will sound incredible, but if our 
interview with Miss Crawford turns out as I 
expect, then I will tell you.” 

“But we do not know what we are trying to 
fight!” 

“True,” I agreed. “We are struggling 
against forces unknown to us, and nothing 
that we know in science or in law is of the 
slightest use to us. But against things that 
are unknown we must use things that are 
equally unknown, but which we can in a 
measure control, and if there is truth in the 
ancient beliefs we may succeed. If magic is 
used to destroy us, we must use magic in self- 
defense.” 

Conroy nodded, and we began to question 
Dorothy Crawford. 
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We sat at the big table in my library, Con- 
roy and I at one end and the girl leaning on 
her elbows at the other. 

“Now then, Miss Crawford,” began the 
Inspector, “I think you know why we brought 
you here. We want you to tell us as fully as 
you can everything you know that might help 
us, and we want you to answer every question 
truthfully and as completely as possible. You 
are not under arrest and you have nothing to 
fear from the police. Will you help use” 

“Yes,” said the girl. “I will do all I can.” 

“You know,” said Conroy, “that there have 
been two murders committed within two 
nights, two of the strangest crimes I have 
ever heard of.” 

“Ves,” 

“Dr. Smith and I believe that you are the 
key to the mystery, but we do not think that 
you had any physical connection with either 
crime, or that you had any voluntary knowl- 
edge of them.” 

Her eyes spoke her gratitude. 

“At the same time,” said Conroy, “you 
knew before each murder was committed that 
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it was to be done. What we want to learn is 
how you knew.” 

“So many things have happened,” said the 
girl, her lip trembling, “such horrible things! 
I don’t know—” 

“Let’s start at the beginning,” said the In- 
spector. “Do you remember telephoning me 
night before last and warning me that some 
one was to be killed ’” 

“No,” the girl replied, “I do not remem- 
ber it, but I have no doubt that I did.” 

“Do you remember what happened last 
night, when Dr. Smith and I visited you in 
your apartment?” 

“I remember that you were there,” she 
said. “I remember that Dr. Smith hypno- 
tized me, What happened after that I do not 
know.” 

“You don’t recall what you told us when 
you were asleep, or under hypnotic influ- 
ence” 

“No.” 

“You don’t recall that afterward you said 
that all you had told us was lies?” 

“No. I remember nothing at all, except 
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that you were there and that Dr. Smith hyp- 
notized me.” 

Inspector Conroy leaned forward and re- 
garded her intently. 

“Then you do not know that your appear- 
ance changed dreadfully after you had been 
awakened from the hypnotic sleepP” 

“Hower” 

The word came suddenly and sharply, and 
with a feeling of horror I realized that it 
came from the girl’s lips in the same coarse 
and brutal voice that had so shocked us the 
night before. And in the same instant there 
Crept into her face and eyes traces of the ter- 
rible transformation that we had already 
seen. Her hands fumbled with the collar of 
her dress, but I clutched them and leaned 
forward. I stared into her eyes, into which 
flecks of green had begun to appear. 

“It is not there,” I said. “You have no cru- 
cifix about your throat!” 

“It’s upside down,” the girl muttered. “He 
is hanging with His head to the ground.” 

“It is not there!” I cried, sharply. 

She suddenly buried her face in her hands 
and sobbed aloud in agony. 
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“Oh, my God!” she screamed. “Such dread- 
ful things!” 

She became hysterical and we let her alone. 
I was thankful that when she at last raised 
her head again all signs of the face of horror 
had vanished. She now seemed in all re- 
spects a normal, healthy girl. 

“T am sorry,” she said. “I want to help 
you.” 

“You can help, Miss Crawford,” I assured 
her, “you can help more than anyone else in 
the world.” 

“Now we will get at the heart of this 
thing,” said the Inspector. “Miss Crawford, 
did you ever know a man named Silvior” 

A shudder of loathing shook the girl’s body. 

“Yes,” she said. “I knew him. He was my 
step-father. But he is dead.” 

“He was hanged a year ago,” said Conroy. 
“Nevertheless, as fantastic and incredible as 
it may seem, we believe that Silvio in some 
way was connected with the murder of Judge 
Mullins and of United States Attorney Stan- 
ley. We are almost ready to believe that Sil- 
vio himself killed them!” 
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“But a dead man!” the girl cried. “How 
could a dead man commit murder?” 

“We do not know,” said Conroy, “but there 
are so many things that we do not know—we 
hope to learn.” 

“He was utterly evil,” said Dorothy Craw- 
ford. “If any man could return from the 
grave and kill it would be he. He sold his 
soul! He showed me a covenant signed in 
blood!” 

“Tell us everything that you know about 
Silvio,” interrupted Conroy, “everything that 
might help us in solving this mystery.” 

The girl leaned forward, tense and eager. 

“T was born in this country,” she said, “but 
when I was about eleven years old my father 
took my mother and myself to India, where 
he was superintendent of a tea plantation. He 
died two years later, and a year afterward my 
mother married a man named Paul Silvio, al- 
though my grandfather opposed it and urged 
her to bring me back to the United States and 
live with him in New York. 

“Silvio was known in the English colony 
at Simla as an Italian merchant of great 
wealth, and he appeared to be a gentleman. 
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Later we learned—he told us boastfully—that 
there was not a drop of Italian blood in his 
veins. He was the son of a Hindu mother 
and a Chinese father. But he had been edu- 
cated in America and in Europe. And he had 
spent much time in Paris. 

“Since my mother married Silvio I have 
known no peace. To the world he remained 
the respectable merchant and the scholarly 
gentleman, but before my mother and myself 
he dropped his mask and stood forth in all his 
stark wickedness. He feared neither God nor 
man, and he worshipped the Devil. He was 
the most evil man I have ever known; I 
would not have believed that any human be- 
ing could be so wicked. Often late at night 
he forced my mother and myself to watch his 
horrible worship; we were afraid to move or 
cry out while he adored his hideous Master. 
It was the most awful thing you could im- 
agine.” 

“We saw part of it the other night,” I said. 
“Was there more?” 

“Much more,” said the girl. “And more 
horrible. He generally adored the Devil in 
the form of a toad or a goat, but there were 
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other things also. Once he brought a baby to 
our house. He—he killed it, and poured its 
blood into a chalice which he had stolen from 
achurch. .. .” 

She broke down and buried her head in her 
hands. It was a long time before she could 
gain control of herself and resume her story. 

“At long intervals,” she said, finally, ‘“‘he 
would vanish, and after a month or so he 
would reappear, more evil and cruel than be- 
fore. He would tell us that he had been high 
up in the mountains of China with a sect of 
Devil Worshippers. 

‘fT am a Priest of Hell!’ he used to tell us. 
‘I have sold my soul to the Devil! Satan is 
my master, and I shall make you bow down 
before him in worship also!’ 

“God knows he tried to convert us to his 
evil practices and beliefs. My mother was a 
weak woman, terribly afraid of Silvio. Once 
he forced her to go with him on a pilgrimage 
into the mountains. They returned after 
three weeks and almost at once Silvio took us 
away from India and brought us to the 
United States.” 

“When was that?” asked Conroy. 
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“Five years ago,” said the girl. “When I 

was nineteen. 
“My mother was changed dreadfully when 
she returned from the haunts of the Devil 
Worshippers,” the girl went on. “Such a look 
of horror was in her eyes as I had never be- 
fore seen or imagined. She told me over and 
over again that terrible sins had been com- 
mitted. 

““*T have sinned against God,’ she cried, 
‘and I have sinned against my daughter!’ 

“She could never tell me what she had seen, 
nor the experiences she had undergone. Once 
she tried to, but was commanded to stop by 
Silvio. He said that I should not know all the 
secrets of his worship until I had come com- 
pletely under his control. 

“During all this time Silvio worked inces- 
santly to gain a dominating influence over me. 
He was a remarkable hypnotist, and I think 
that he had other powers also. He worked 
upon me so that after a while I was as sub- 
missive a subject as he could want. While I 
was in a hypnotic trance, absolutely under the 
control of his powerful mind, he tried by 
every device to weaken my faith in religion 
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and in God, and in the things that were good, 
and slowly but surely he gained an ascendency 
over me that was agonizing. Yet in spite of 
his efforts I would not join him in the cere- 
monies of the Devil Worshippers; but both 
my mother and myself were so afraid of him 
that we did not dare have him arrested. 

“He committed crime after crime. He 
murdered simply to see blood flow, and al- 
though he left trails that a blind man could 
have followed, he seemed to be protected by 
some supernatural power, for he was not 
caught. 

“But at length he murdered a woman at 
Fort Slocum, and that night he came home 
and told us what he had done. 

““Tt is the end,’ he said. “The time has 
come when I am to go to my Master! I shall 
be arrested and hanged!’ 

“He made a last effort then to induce me to 
embrace his evil beliefs and, as he phrased it, 
follow him into Hell! I fought him with all 
the strength of my mind, and although several 
times that night he had me under hypnotic 
control, in the end I won. But he forced my 
mother and myself to again witness the rites 
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of his worship; this time more horrible than 
ever before because he was celebrating his 
final accomplishment. 

“He asked me once more if I would not 
join him in adoration of his Master, and when 
I refused he became furious. I shall never 
forget. He shrieked aloud in his fury, and 
with his lips frothing and his green eyes glar- 
ing horribly he screamed the most blasphe- 
mous obscenities at me, and told me that I 
should yet meet him in Hell. 

“*T will return from the grave!’ he cried. 
‘I shall return to kill those who are about 
to destroy me, and you shall be my tool! It is 
through you that I shall return!’ 

“Then he became calmer and told me what 
he intended to do, and the part that I was to 
play. He said that he would come back, and 
that I would speak with his voice and think 
with his brain, and that his spirit would con- 
trol me when he so willed. 

“*You will look like me!’ he said, ‘and I 
will look like my Master. You will have the 
green eyes of hell, and there will be red 
splotches of blood in them! You will have 
the fangs of the wolf! When [I control you I 
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shall make you over into the image of my 
Master! You shall adore him in whatever 
form he appears!’ 

“That was a terrible night. After he had 
completed his horrible incantations, Silvio 
left our apartment and I never saw him again 
in the flesh, but I have never been able to 
escape him. 

“(My mother was hysterical when I finally 
put her to bed. She cried, and moaned that 
she must atone for her sins, and for the sins 
of others. I tried to sleep, but I had no more 
than dozed when I was awakened by a ter- 
rible shriek. I hurried into my mother’s 
room. I found her standing in the center of 
the floor, her hands clasped to her breast, cry- 
ing out in agony. I rushed forward to help 
her, but she screamed and shrank back. Then 
she ran into another room, where she threw 
herself on the floor and moaned and cried for 
mercy in the name of God! 

“We had no telephone in our apartment, 
and I hurried into the hall and down stairs to 
arouse the janitor and have him call a physi- 
clan. 

“When I returned my mother was gone, 
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and I have never been able to find any trace 
of her!” | 

The girl was silent, her eyes glistening with 
tears. 

“But ever since that night,” she said, “I 
have been conscious of the evil presence of 
Silvio, and more so since he was hanged. 
There are times when I am utterly trans- 
formed. As you have seen, he has driven me 
into some of the ceremonies of Devil Wor- 
ship, and when his spirit controls me I be- 
come almost insane with the desire to rend 
and tear and kill!” 

“‘When does he appearr” asked Conroy. 

“Thank God he seldom comes except at 
night,” the girl said, “so that I am able to 
work and make a living without anyone 
knowing my terrible secret. He brought the 
toad you saw, and compelled me to get the 
things you saw in my apartment. When I try 
to get rid of them by scraping off that hor- 
rible paint and obliterating the pictures of the 
goat, he comes and forces me to stop. He 
makes me buy fresh paint and renew them. I[ 
am constantly scraping them away and paint- 
ing them again.” 
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“‘We saw that you had been doing so,” I 
said. “Does he come often?” 

“For a long time he came infrequently, but 
lately I have been oftener under his influ- 
ence.” 

“How do you know he is coming?” I asked. 
“‘What are the first symptoms?” 

“He is always heralded by an itching in my 
shoulder,” said the girl. “I have a—a birth- 
mark, I guess it is—and it always itches 
slightly just before Silvio gains control of 
me.” 

“Where is it?” I asked. 

“On my shoulder,” said the girl. “My right 
shoulder.” 

“Will you let us see itr” I asked. 

The girl blushed painfully. 

“Tt’s—it’s hideous,” she said. “TI say it is a 
birthmark, but I don’t know. I don’t re- 
member that it was there before I knew Sil- 
vio. It’s—it’s a toad!” 

“A what?” cried Conroy. “My God! A 
toad °” 

The girl suddenly ripped open the collar of 
her dress and bared her shoulder. We saw 
the mark on the fleshy part of her upper right 
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arm, extending over onto her shoulder. It 
was no larger than a silver dollar, but it was 
a perfect representation of the head and 
shoulders of a toad, so life-life that it might 
have been woven into the flesh with a tattoo- 
ing needle. I pressed it gently with my fore- 
finger. 

“Does that hurt?” 

“No.” 

I asked her to turn her head so that she 
could not see what I was doing. While In- 
spector Conroy watched with interest, I took 
a scalpel from my pocket, a small instrument 
with a razor-like edge, and made a deep in- 
cision on the exact center of the toad’s head. 
The knife slipped easily into the flesh, but no 
blood welled from the wound. The cut gaped, 
but was clean and clear, and remained so 
when I pressed it. 

“Does that hurt?” 

“No,” she replied. “What are you doing?” 

I did not answer her, but probed deeply into 
the wound with the end of the scalpel, turn- 
ing the instrument around and around into 
her shoulder. But still there appeared to be 
no sensation of pain, and there was no blood. 
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I withdrew the scalpel and turned to Conroy 
to explain why I had apparently mutilated 
the girl, when he grasped my shoulder and 
gasped: 

“Good God, Jerry! Look!” 

He pointed to the girl’s shoulder. The 
wound was slowly closing, as if someone was 
carefully holding the sides together! In less 
than half a minute it had healed over, com- 
pletely, and there were no indications that I 
had cut and probed into her flesh. I put the 
scalpel into my pocket and covered the image 
of the toad with her dress. 

“What did you dor” she asked, as she faced 
us. 

“Did you feel anything at all?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “I could tell, of 
course, that you had your hand on my shoul- 
der, but there was no sensation of any sort 
about the—the birthmark.” 

“Well,” I said, “there should have been. I 
Cut into it with a knife and probed it. The 
pain should have been almost unbearable; or- 
dinarily, I should never think of doing as 
much without a powerful anaesthetic.” 
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“And I felt nothing!” she whispered, her 
eyes terrified. ‘What does it mean?” 

“It means,” I replied, “that you have the 
Devil’s Mark on your shoulder.” 

“And what,” asked Conroy, “is the Devil’s 
Marke” 

“Just that. It is the Mark of the Devil, a 
sign that Satan has claimed for his own the 
person so afflicted. It appears on persons who 
have put their names to the blood covenant 
with the Devil, and sometimes on those who 
through no fault of their own have come un- 
der his control. It was of common occur- 
rence during the witch trials and persecutions 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It seems to be the exact antithesis of the 
Stigmata.” 

“Ts it always in the form of a toadr”’ asked 
Conroy. 

“No. It appears in various forms. Some- 
times it resembles a small mole, at other times 
the foot of a frog, and again it may be an im- 
age of a spider as perfect as that of the toad 
on Miss Crawford’s shoulder. In olden times 
the Mark was accepted by the civil and eccle- 
Siastical courts as positive proof that the per- 
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son possessing it was a witch or sorcerer, and 
hundreds of innocent persons were burned at 
the stake or hanged for no other reason than 
they bore moles on their bodies. The methods 
used to identify it were the same as I em- 
ployed here. The true Devil’s Mark does 
not bleed and no sensation of pain emanates 
from it, no matter what is done to it.” 

“T felt no pain,” said Dorothy Crawford. 
“There is never any sensation in the—in it 
except just before Silvio comes. Then, as I 
told you, it itches.” 

“But don’t you do something to the mark 
after it begins to itchr” I asked. “Don’t 
you rub it, or press it, or something of that 
sorte” 

“Yes,” the girl said. “I have a box of oint- 
ment that I had made up according to a pre- 
scription that Silvio gave me. That is, I sup- 
pose he gave it to me; I found it in my apart- 
ment, on the—the—the altar, and I know I 
never wrote it myself. It was written in red 
ink.” 

“In blood, probably,” I said, “for the oint- 
ment is not effective unless the prescription is 
written in blood. And it must be the blood of 
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a baby, murdered during the ceremonies of 
the Sabbat. You have been to the Sabbat, 
haven’t you, Miss Crawford?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “I think so. I don’t 
know.” 

“What happens after you rub the image of 
the toad with the ointmente” I asked. 

“Tt is hard to describe,” she replied. “Al- 
most immediately I become excited, and then 
I have a feeling that I am flying through the 
air, and a little while after that I am at the— 
the Sabbat. But it has always seemed to me 
that even though I am there I am also at 
home in bed.” 

‘And what happens at the Sabbatr” asked 
the Inspector. “Isn’t that the place where the 
Devil is worshipped P” 

“Yes,” said the girl. “We worship him and 
bow down before him. To me the Devil al- 
ways appears in the form of Silvio, although 
sometimes at those meetings he has the head 
of a toad, or of a goat with long black whisk- 
ers and one horn in the center of his fore- 
head, shaped like a....a....” 

“You needn’t explain,” I said, “I know 
what goes on at the Sabbats.” 
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“What we saw in your apartment?” asked 
Conroy, eagerly. “Do they say the Black 
Mass therer”’ 

“They do those things,” the girl said, “and 
more. Much more. Horrible, obscene 
things; I cannot describe them. They are 
clear and real enough to me while they are 
going on, but afterward my memory of them 
is always hazy. But I can always remember 
that they were horrible.” 

“But this ointment,” said the Inspector. 
“What is the purpose of that?” 

“T don’t know,” the girl said. “I only know 
that I am impelled to rub it on the—the place 
on my shoulder when Silvio comes.” 

“It’s the flying ointment,” I explained. 
“Sorcerers and witches have always used it. 
It provides the flying sensation. It is gener- 
ally compounded from one of three prescrip- 
tions, the base of each formula being aconite, 
belladonna and deadly nightshade, or hem- 
lock. They also employ bat’s blood and the 
fat of an infant, and soot, but of course neither 
the blood nor the fat was in Miss Crawford’s 
prescription. The only effective ingredients 
are aconite, belladonna and hemlock, all 
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deadly poisons, but not so dangerous if rubbed 
into the tissues through a broken skin.” 

“But how would their use enable a person 
to fly°’”’ demanded Conroy. 

“They wouldn’t,” I replied, “but they 
might produce the sensation of flying, espe- 
cially if used by a person already nervous and 
unstrung, such as Miss Crawford. The hem- 
lock and aconite would produce mental con- 
fusion, irregular heart action and dizziness, 
and the belladonna would cause excitement 
that might pass into delirium. Even a mod- 
erate dose of belladonna would do that. And 
taken in conjunction with the aconite, the re- 
sultant excitement and irregular heart action 
might produce the sensation of flying, just as 
a sufferer from irregular heart action some- 
times thinks he is falling through space. The 
sensation of falling is naturally akin to that of 
flying, and one might follow the other. I 
must have the ointment that you have in your 
apartment, Miss Crawford, so that I can an- 
alyze it. It has been centuries since any au- 
thentic flying ointment has been discovered.” 

“And the prescription,” said Conroy. “We 
must have that, so she cannot get more of it.” 
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“He would only leave me another,” said 
the girl, helplessly. “I cannot fight him. He 
controls me now, almost entirely. I am ter- 
ribly tired of trying to struggle against him.” 

“Do you think that it was Silvio who talked 
to us through you last — demanded the 
Inspector. 

“Yes, I know it was.” 

“But it is curious that he should warn us 
that he was going to kill.” 

“He was always boastful,” the girl said. 
“He used to tell my mother and myself when 
he was going to commit some terrible crime. 
He knew that you were powerless to prevent 
him doing anything that he had a mind to 
do.” 

“But I do not understand why you should 
have telephoned me,” said Inspector Conroy. 
“T did not know you; [ had never heard of 
you.” 

“T think I can explain that,” she said. 
“Night before last, some time before Silvio 
took possession of me, I was reading a maga- 
zine article about your work. It impressed 
me very much, and I had an idea that I would 
call on you, tell my story and ask you to help 
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me. Perhaps that thought remained in my 
mind even though the spirit of Silvio was in 
control.” 

“Yes,” said Conroy, “that may be it.” 

He was silent for a moment, his fingers 
moving in their habitual nervous drumming 
upon the table. 

“T wonder,” he said, “if he will warn us 
next timer” 

‘“‘We cannot know that,” the girl said, “but 
I believe he will.” 

“He must!” I cried. “The success of any 
plan that we might devise depends absolutely 
on our knowing in advance who and when he 
will kill again. Miss Crawford, it is most 
important that we be warned. I want to hyp- 
notize you and impress as firmly as possible 
upon your subconscious mind that when you 
are again under the control of Silvio you will 
warn us.” 

“T will do anything that I can to help,”’ the 
girl said. “If we can prevent him from com- 
mitting a crime perhaps we can drive him 
away from me, and [ shall have peace once 
more.” 

“TI think so. I think that once we have 
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frustrated him it will be his end so far as 
power on this earth is concerned.” 

“TI shall have detectives watch you,” said 
the Inspector. “They will not molest you, 
but at the first sign of the appearance of Sil- 
vio they will prevent you from harming your- 
self or anyone else.” 


Chapter Eight, SiGNs oF THE DEVIL 


WHEN Dorothy Crawford had gone, In- 
spector Conroy and I sat for some time in 
silence. I had been profoundly affected by the 
girl’s story. It seemed so strange and so ut- 
terly incredible that I found it difficult to be- 
lieve I was living in the sane and enlightened 
twentieth century. I felt as if I had been 
suddenly transferred to dead and gone ages 
when fear of things unknown and unknowable 
was the common lot of man. Yet I was en- 
tirely convinced of the truth of what Dorothy 
Crawford had said; I do not believe that any- 
one could have listened to her, in the light of 
what we had seen and heard, without believ- 
ing. 

The voice of Conroy broke in upon my 
thoughts. 

“It seems absolutely impossible,” he said. 

“Anything that we do not understand,” I 
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said, rather tritely, “seems to us to be impos- 
sible.” 

“You said you had a theory,” the Inspec- 
tor said. ‘Does what the girl told us support 
itr” 

“To my mind she proved it. But I hesitate 
to tell it, because it is based entirely on legend 
and superstition.” 

“Well,” said Conroy, “‘they are the foun- 
dations of most of our beliefs.” 

“There is only one way that I can account 
for it,” I said, “and that is that there must be 
some truth in the ancient belief in possession.” 

“You mean Dorothy Crawford is pos- 
sessed P” | 

“Exactly. Possessed by the spirit of Sil- 
viol” 

Wel ]—” 

“T know it sounds incredible,” I inter- 
rupted, “but there is no older belief in the 
history of mankind. In all stages of human 
development you will find the belief that su- 
pernatural power may become embodied in 
man. It is in the Bible; it is in the Koran; it 
is in all the religious books that we have. It 
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has had a profound effect on the growth of re- 
ligion.” 

“Then you think that Dorothy Crawford, 
at times, is under the absolute control of the 
spirit of Silvio, the spirit of this man who was 
hanged for his crimes, this Devil Worship- 
pere” 

“Flow else can we account for the facts as 
we know theme Of course, modern science 
ridicules possession, but science has advanced 
no proof of its falsity.” 

“Excepting common sense,” said Conroy. 

“And what is common senser” I asked. 
“Something that we use as a cloak to cover 
our lack of understanding. A thing happens 
that we do not understand, and that we have 
been taught to believe could not happen, and 
we say that our common sense tells us it is not 
true.” 

“T agree with that,” said Conroy. “Science 
has, as you say, advanced no proof of the fal- 
sity of such things as we are investigating, ex- 
cept the statement that they are not possible.” 

“Yet,” I said, “it is a fact that scientists, 
even scientists who hold no religious beliefs 
whatever, are becoming converted in ever in- 
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creasing numbers to the belief that there is 
life after death. Some of the world’s fore- 
most thinkers believe that the soul, or the 
thing that we are pleased to call the soul, sur- 
vives and passes onward to a new world. And 
if it is possible that another plane of life ex- 
ists which is beyond the power of man to 
understand, is it not possible also that those 
who live after death possess powers that we 
do not comprehend, and that we ridicule and 
doubt because of our lack of understandingr” 

“Yes,” said Conroy. “I suppose if one is 
possible so is the other.” 

“The ancient Greeks and the Romans, and 
the Egyptians at the height of their wonderful 
civilization, believed that the spirits of the 
dead could be embodied in living man, and 
possession by demons and spirits is familiar 
to us through the narratives of the Bible. Je- 
sus cast out devils, according to the Gospels, 
and gave the power to do so to some of His 
disciples; and in other parts of the Scriptures 
are many passages where such things are de- 
scribed. Many psychologists believe that 
such things are entirely possible, even today in 
the hurly-burly of this materialistic age, and 
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that cases of actual possession are of almost 
constant occurrence. The Roman church 
has never abandoned a belief in it. Her 
priests still resort to the rituals of exorcism, 
although the fact that such rites are per- 
formed is not always known to the general 
public. But it has not been two years since 
the newspapers published long stories about 
the exorcism of a devil which had possessed 
a woman who was a patient in a Milwaukee 
hospital. The demon, finally driven out, 
identified himself as Beelzebub and, presum- 
ably, went back to Hell, where he belonged.” 

“But it seems so incredible,” said the In- 
spector, “so utterly at variance with our scien- 
tific knowledge.” 

“Incredible, yes,” I replied. “But any- | 
thing that we do not understand is incredible. 
If you should go among the savages of Africa 
and tell them that in other parts of the world 
men fly in the air, and sail in boats under the 
water, and sit in their homes and hear other 
men sing merely by turning a dial, and that 
they talk to each other across the seas, and 
light and heat their homes without fire, would 
not such things be equally incredible to them, 
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merely because they are beyond their compre- 
hensionr” 

“That is true,” admitted Conroy, “but 
nevertheless... .” 

“Oh, I am not convinced that such a thing 
is possible,” I interrupted. “In fact, I ama 
hardened materialist and believe little that I 
cannot see. But I will not say that it is im- 
possible. We would not have believed that it 
was possible for men to have been murdered 
as Judge Mullins and United States Attor- 
ney Stanley were murdered, but we know that 
they were.” 

“We do,” said Conroy, grimly, “and I 
know also that in each case I was afraid to 
give the newspapers the true story of what 
had happened, because I knew that I would 
not be believed.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “There are many things 
happening every day that would not be be- 
lieved.” 

“But demoniac possession!” said Conroy. 
“I always looked upon that as a myth!” 

“There have been innumerable cases of re- 
ported possession,” I said, “but they do not 
seem to have been very well authenticated. 
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But how could they be really authenticated? 
How can we tell whether a man or woman is 
possessed? But the folk lore of all peoples is 
filled with tales of possession, and so is the 
literature of Christianity, and in all of them 
that I have any knowledge of, the subject 
spoke with the tongue of the evil spirit, and 
thought with the brain of the evil spirit. In 
the most malignant of them the subject actu- 
ally took on something of the physical ap- 
pearance of the evil spirit as he had looked in 
life.” 

“We have seen that,” said Conroy. 

“Yes, that is what has happened in the case 
of Dorothy Crawford. We ourselves have 
seen the terrible change that comes over her 
when she is possessed by the spirit of Silvio.” 

Conroy shuddered as his mind’s eye again 
saw the green eyes of Silvio glaring their ha- 
tred at him through the face of the girl, and 
the curling lips and the sharp teeth that 
seemed fairly to champ together in their 
eagerness to kill. A pang swept through my 
heart as I thought of such a girl in the power 
of a monster whose full powers were not 
known to us, or to any man. But I did not 
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like to think of what might happen to her if 
Inspector Conroy and I failed in our fight 
against Silvio, and I hurried on with my ex- 
planation. 

“In some countries,” I said, “the belief is 
prevalent that possession is caused by an act 
of impiety, either on the part of the person 
possessed or some near relative.” | 

“But that would not apply to Miss Craw- 
ford’s case,” said Conroy. “So far as we 
know she has committed no act of impiety, 
and she was not related to Silvio.” 

“Legally she was related to him,” I said, 
“because her mother married the man. But 
it is also believed that possession can occur 
because of the enmity of the demon in his 
earthly form, and that, I believe, is what has 
happened in the case of Dorothy Crawford. 
Silvio hated her because she would not yield 
to his entreaties and because she fought 
against his evil influences and his worship of 
the Devil, and he is using her as a means of 
entering this plane of life, and at the same 
time is revenging himself upon her by bring- 
ing her more and more under his control.” 
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“And there is no way that we can stop him,” 
said Conroy, a great pity in his voice. 

“T believe that through hypnotism we could 
ultimately free her. We have seen how, when 
I put her to sleep, we compelled Silvio to talk 
to us through her lips. But though we might 
be able eventually to drive Silvio away from 
her by hypnosis, that is but half our task, and 
the smaller half.” 

“You mean—” 

“In some way or other,” I said, “you and I 
must banish Silvio from the earth forever. 
There is no other way that we can prevent the 
murder of every person he desires to kill.” 

“But howr” demanded Conroy, impatient- 
ly. ‘Man alive, how can we fight a thing 
that comes from we know not where and that 
we Cannot see?” 

“His power is not limitless. If we are to 
believe that it is Silvio who is committing the 
crimes and that he controls Dorothy Craw- 
ford through possession, we must believe also - 
in the methods that have been used to fight 
him and his kind. The lore of the ancients 
tells us that once the evil spirit is balked of 
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his intentions, his power ceases and he re- 
turns to Hell whence he came.” 

“But how can we do thatr” asked Conroy. 
“If we cannot see him, if we do not know 
what he can do or how he can do it, how can 
we hinder hime” 

“There may be ways,” I said. “There must 
be. Perhaps by hypnotism I could eventually 
gain such control over Dorothy Crawford’s 
subconscious mind that we could rid the earth 
of him, but that would be too slow.” 

“Yes,” Conroy agreed. “We must drive 
him out quickly.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “In ancient times 
priests, as now, quitted a person possessed of 
‘an evil spirit by exorcising the spirit, and 
there are recorded instances where this quit- 
ting has been accomplished by some tran- 
scending act of piety on the part of the person 
possessed, or a near relative. At other times 
a person possessed of a beneficent spirit was 
brought into contact with a person pos- 
sessed of the devil, and in the combat which 
followed the good spirit invariably won. But 
it may not be necessary to resort to exorcism. 
I have a scheme in mind, Tommy, but I want 
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to wait a little while before I explain it. 
There are other things that I want to find out. 
It is a desperate remedy, but if it proves to be 
our only hope we must try it.” 


Chapter iVine, ‘THE HOUSE IN GRAM. 
ERCY PARK 


INSPECTOR CONROY and I spent the 
next evening in the reference room of the 
Public Library, delving into the forgotten 
wisdom of the ancients, searching desperately 
for something that might help us in our fight 
against this awful monster who had appeared 
so suddenly from the darkness of the tomb, 
and who had well-nigh overwhelmed us with 
unfathomable mysteries. We browsed in 
tome after tome, and from the writings of 
peoples dead and forgotten we learned that in 
all civilizations there had been evil men who 
had returned from the grave to work their 
horrible deeds. Innumerable had been the 
methods of combating them, but none seemed 
applicable to the case we were trying to solve, 
and we learned but little that we thought 
would be helpful to us. 
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It was after eleven o’clock when we left the 
library and stepped into the Inspector’s auto- 
mobile which, because of his position in the 
Police Department, we had been able to park 
in front of the Fifth avenue side of the build- 
ing. We started for my apartment. A detec- 
tive had been stationed there with orders to 
notify us at the library if Dorothy Crawford 
should telephone and another detective was at 
the telephone in Conroy’s office in Police 
Headquarters, with similar instructions. We 
had heard nothing from either, nor from the 
men who were watching the girl’s home. 

Conroy drove his car swiftly down Fifth 
avenue to Twentieth street, and there turned 
east and ran down to the corner of Gramercy 
Park, stopping within half a block of my 
home. It was then about fifteen minutes to 
twelve, and perhaps we should have hurried 
into my apartment to learn if the detective 
there had received any messages since we left. 
But instead we lingered in the machine and 
talked. The old-fashioned houses surround- 
ing the park loomed ghostily in the dim light, 
and the moonbeams played strange pranks 
with the shadows of the trees and the clinging 
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vines and ivy which wound in and out up the 
sides and fronts of the old buildings. 

But we had not talked more than five min- 
utes when I had a sudden feeling of uneasi- 
ness, amounting almost to a conviction, that 
everything was not as it should be; that some- 
where in the neighborhood something un- 
usual impended. I felt as if I could feel, not 
hear, someone calling me. I glanced at Con- 
roy. It was evident that he had experienced 
the similar sensations. He looked sharply 
about, peering among the trees in the Park 
and then shifting his gaze uneasily to the 
fronts of the old houses. But he did not seem 
to see anything out of the ordinary. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, “but there is 
something wrong around here.” 

“T feel it, too!” I said. “Something— 
something—” 

“Fvill” he took the word out of my mouth. 

“Yes. Evil and depressing. I feel as if 
something terrible were going to happen.” 

“Well,” said Conroy, “I can’t hear any- 
thing, and I can’t see any—My God, Jerry! 
Look!” 
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He leaped from the automobile, pointing 
across the park. 

There we saw a woman. She had appeared 
suddenly from the direction of Fourth ave- 
nue. She was running. She was sobbing, 
too; from where I stood I could hear the 
sharp intake of her breath. She wore no hat, 
and her loosened coat was flung to the wind 
behind her as she raced at the top of her speed 
along the park fence. It was not until she 
passed under a street lamp that we could see 
her distinctly. 

“Tommy!” I cried. “It’s Dorothy Craw- 
ford!” 

With one bound Inspector Conroy was run- 
ning around the Park toward the fleeing girl. 

“Come on, Jerry!” he shouted. 

As we ran, Conroy blew his police whistle, 
and from far over on Third avenue we heard 
an answering blast, and then the rapping of 
a nightstick on the pavement, and the thud- 
ding of a policeman’s feet as he ran toward 
us. 

We went straight toward an old brownstone 
house on the opposite side of the Park. It 
was up the steps of this building that Dor- 
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othy Crawford had run, and as we hurried 
after her we heard her hammering on the 
door and shouting for admission. 

“Whose house is that, Jerry?” panted Con- 
roy. “Do you know?” . 

“Yes,” I replied, “old Jerome Deeger’s. 
The art collector, you know.” 

We could hear footsteps coming down the 
stairs inside the house, but when we reached 
the girl, the door had not yet been opened. 

Conroy seized her arm. 

“Miss Crawford!” he cried. “What has 
happened? What are you doing herer” 

The girl turned her face toward us, and we 
saw again the hideous features of Silvio, the 
pointed ears, the cruel mouth and the sharp 
teeth that champed together in murderous 
frenzy. But her eyes were clear, and I knew 
that she was not yet under the complete con- 
trol of the monster who so haunted her, and 
was using her as a means to such evil ends. 

She trembled all over as she caught Inspec- 
tor Conroy’s hands. 

“Quick!” she cried. “We must get in!” 

“What is itr” the Inspector cried. “What 
has happened Pe” 
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“They are killing him!” the girl screamed. 
“We must get into that house!” 

The footsteps that we had heard inside 
drew closer, and a hand fumbled with the 
lock of the door. 

“Oh, my God!” cried Dorothy Crawford, 
suddenly. ‘Look! 

She pointed upward. The light which had 
been streaming from a window on the second 
floor had been extinguished, not as if a switch 
had been thrown, but gradually, as if it had 
been smothered, and had died from want of 
oxygen to keep it alive. And hardly had it 
vanished when there poured from the window 
a beam of pale sulphurous light, flecked with 
spots like dirt. And leaning over the sash, 
glaring downward at us from baleful eyes in 
which sparks of crimson glittered and 
gleamed, was the head of a monstrous black 
goat, framed in the yellowish glow. 

But after an instant the apparition disap- 
peared, and somewhere in the darkness we 
heard the sound of a subdued hissing, like an 
angry snake coiled to strike. 

Dorothy Crawford moaned and collapsed 
on the stoop at our feet. Inspector Conroy 
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cried out and began to hammer impatiently 
on the door. Again we heard the hand 
fumbling at the lock but before the bolt was 
thrown there came from the room upstairs 
the most awful scream I have ever heard. It 
was shrill and indescribably piercing, and 
after continuing in full volume for a second it 
trailed off into a horrible, choking gasp, the 
same sort of sound which I had heard issue 
from the throat of a soldier whose jaw had 
been shot away, and who was in frightful 
agony. 

There was one other sound after that—the 
sound of something walking heavily across 
the room. 

And then—silence. 

Finally, the door opened, and a frightened 
butler stood before us. 

“You can’t come in here!” he cried. “Keep 
out!” | 

“We are the police,” Conroy explained. 
“What has happened?” 

“T don’t know,” said the trembling servant. 
“Something terrible! Mr. Deeger—” 

“Where is Mr. Deeger?” asked Conroy. 
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“On the second floor. Something terrible 
must have happened to him!” 

Conroy pushed the butler to one side and 
bounded up the stairs. I bent over Dorothy 
Crawford, and as I examined her a police- 
man, the man whose whistle we had heard 
and whose nightstick had rapped for help, 
ran up the steps. He recognized me, having 
seen me at various times with Inspector Con- 
roy. 

“I am Patrolman Johnson, Doctor,” he 
said. “What is it?” 

“We don’t know,” I said. “Help me get 
this girl into the house. Inspector Conroy 
has gone upstairs.” : 

We lifted Dorothy Crawford in our arms 
and carried her into the hallway, where the 
butler had turned on a light. I placed her on 
a hall-seat. I saw that she was unconscious, 
but she did not seem in any danger, and I 
felt that she could be safely left alone. I fol- 
lowed Patrolman Johnson up the stairs to the 
second floor. 

We found Inspector Conroy trying the 
knob of a solid oaken door that led into the 
Deeger library. 
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“It’s locked on the inside,” he cried. 

He stooped and put his ear to the keyhole, 
listening intently. 

“Hear anything?” I asked. 

“Not a thing,” he replied. “It’s as silent 
as the grave. We’ll have to break the door 
down.” 

He stepped to one side and I told him what 
I had done with Dorothy Crawford while 
Patrolman Johnson, a powerfully built man 
with the strength of an ox, swung his shoul- 
ders against the heavy oak. The wood creaked 
as the door gave on its hinges, and with two. 
or three thrusts of the policeman’s body the 
lock broke and the door burst open. Conroy 
sprang into the room. 

“Turn on the lights!” he shouted. 

I felt about until I had found the electric 
switch near the door. The next instant a flood 
of radiance burst from the chandelier. 

The room was a large one, fully thirty by 
forty feet, apparently taking up the whole of 
the second floor except for the space used for 
the hallway and stairs. There was but one 
door, that through which we had entered. 
There were three windows, all facing the 
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street. On two of them the curtains were 
drawn. | 

The walls were literally covered with 
knives and daggers and swords of every size 
and description, while set here and there 
about the room were more than a score of hea- 
then idols. These were the trophies which 
formed the famous Deeger collection, per- 
haps the most important group of such things 
in the United States. The images were of 
bronze and wood, of stone and brass, carved 
and chiselled into all sorts of shapes. They 
appeared to be arranged about the room ac- 
cording to size, but in reality, perhaps, ac- 
cording to their importance, for they all led 
up to a great bronze image that sat on a ped- 
estal at the far end of the room, in a corner 
near one of the windows. 

There was little furniture—a long, low 
bookcase filled with worn volumes, a couch, 
a few chairs, and a long table of teakwood 
that ran lengthwise of the room. The remain- 
der of the space was entirely given over to the 
knives and daggers, and the idols. 

But it was at the table that we found what 
we had feared we would find. 
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Old Jerome Deeger was there, sitting in a 
chair, sprawled forward so that his face was 
on the table and his arms stretched flat before 
him. He had been writing, or about to write, 
for sheets of paper lay in front of him, and 
near them was a pen. 

I hurried to the old man, and it was not un- 
til I got there that I saw the pool of blood in 
which his head lay, a pool that grew wider 
with every pulsation of his heart. I hurried- 
ly directed Patrolman Johnson to run across 
the park and fetch my bag from Conroy’s au- 
tomobile, and then I felt the old man’s pulse 
to see if he still lived. 

“Ts he dead?” Conroy asked. 

“No,” I replied. “There is a faint move- 
ment of the pulse, but—My God, Tommy! 
Look at this!” 

I held up Deeger’s arms. 

Every finger and the thumb on either hand 
was missing! 

“Fingers cut off!” gasped the Inspector. 

I bent over and made a hurried exami- 
nation. 

“Not cut off, Tommy,” I said. “They look 
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as if they might have been mashed off with 
some heavy instrument!” 

I raised the old man’s head, and what I 
saw robbed me for a moment of my profes- 
sional calm. 

“What is it nowr” cried Conroy. 

“His tongue has been cut out!” I cried. 
“Cut out with a knife!” 

“Can’t he ever talk againe” 

“He may be able to make noises,” I an- 
swered, “but he never will talk again so that 
anyone can understand him!” 

By this time the policeman had returned 
with my bag, and I took out my instruments 
and began to dress the old man’s wounds. 

“What'll I do with that girl, Inspector,” 
the policeman said. ‘“She’s still down in the 
hallway.” 

“What is she doing?” I asked. 

‘“When I came back,” said the policeman, 
“she was trying to get out of the door, but I 
closed and locked it. ‘What has she got to 
do with this case?” 

“We don’t know,” I said. “Maybe noth- 
ing; maybe everything.” 

“She is wild,” Patrolman Johnson said. 
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“‘When I stopped her she tried to choke me, 
and then she began to cry and fell to the 
floor.” 

“Where is the butler?” asked Conroy. 
“What became of himr” 

“T told him to come upstairs,” said Patrol- 
man Johnson. “He was trying to get out with 
the girl. They both seemed terribly afraid 
of something.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She kept mumbling something about ‘he’s 
here! He’s here!” 

“Where is the butler nowr” asked the In- 
spector. 

“Standing by the stairs,” the policeman 
said. “I told him to stay there until he was 
wanted, and I told him what would happen 
to him if he didn’t.” | 

“Bring him inside,” Conroy commanded. 
“Shall we bring the girl up, too, Jerry?” he 
asked. ‘Is she all right downstairsP” 

“She is all right,” I said. “Let her alone 
now and question her later. But do not let 
her leave the house.” 

“T’ve got the key in my pocket,” said the 
policeman. 
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“All right,” said the Inspector. “Now, 
Johnson, telephone for an ambulance and tell 
the East Twenty-second Street station to send 
detectives over here. Then take the butler 
with you and search the house from top to 
bottom.” 

He turned to the servant, who had come 
into the room and who now stood near the 
door, such a look of terror on his face as I 
have seldom seen. 

“What is your name?” asked the Inspector. 

“Hendricks, sir.” 

“Are you all alone herer” 

“Yes, sir. There was no one here but Mr. 
Deeger and myself.” 

“Hasn’t Mr. Deeger any family?” Conroy 
asked. 

“T don’t think so, sir.” 

“Do you know the young woman down- 
stairs? The one who came with us?” 

“T have seen her, I think, sir.” 

“Do you know why she came herer” 

“No, sir.” 

‘“‘Where have you seen her before?” 

“T—I think it was in this house, sir. I am 
not sure.” 
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“Ts she related to Mr. Deeger?” 

“She may be, sir, I don’t know.” 

Inspector Conroy looked at him curiously. 

“All right,” he said. “Go with the police- 
man and show him about the house. I shall 
want to talk to you later.” 

Patrolman Johnson and the butler left the 
room, and I gave my whole attention to the 
wounded man. The stumps of his fingers 
had a very curious appearance, and I gave 
them a close examination. What I found 
caused me to utter such an exclamation of 
horror that Conroy hurried to my side. 

“His fingers were bitten off, Tommy!” I 
cried. “Look!” 

“Bitten!” 

“Yes!” I shouted. “Look! You can see 
the marks of teeth!” 

“But how could anyone bite a man’s fingers 
off?” Conroy cried. 

“T doubt if a human being could do it,” I 
said, “but an animal—” 

“An animal!” cried Conroy. “That goat 
we saw!” 

We stopped aghast, horror-stricken at the 
thought which flowed into our minds. 
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“But how could an animal—that animal— 
get in here?” demanded the Inspector. “And 
what became of it?” 

But that, like so many other questions that 
had arisen during these past few days, I could 
not answer. I turned again to my task of car- 
ing for Deeger, and Conroy started to make a 
close examination of the room, which he had 
not done before because of the many things 
which had so quickly developed. He found 
that the three windows were locked and bolt- 
ed from the inside, so that not only would it 
have been impossible for anyone to have en- 
tered the room through them, but it would 
have been impossible for the murderer to 
have left by them. 

“This is beyond me,” said Conroy. “Here 
we have a room with four exits, a door and 
three windows, and all of them locked from 
the inside. And in the room a man horribly 
wounded, with injuries that could have been 
inflicted by an animal. There is no way that 
anyone could have got in and no way that he 
could have got out.” 

“Tt wasn’t an animal that cut out the old 
man’s tongue with a knife,” I reminded him. 
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But Conroy only shrugged his shoulders 
hopelessly and moved aimlessly about the 
room, staring at the knives and daggers that 
lined the walls, as if he hoped to find in them 
a solution of the mystery. There was not 
much more that I could do for Deeger, so I 
carried him to the couch and left him lying 
there unconscious. I started for the door, in- 
tending to go downstairs to Dorothy Craw- 
ford, but Patrolman Johnson came in with 
the butler and I remained to hear the result 
of their search. 

“We didn’t find a thing,” said the police- 
man. “All the doors and windows upstairs 
and down are locked. The house is as tight 
as a drum.” 

“And so was this room tight as a drum,” 
said Conroy. ‘Yet somebody attacked Dee- 
ger and got away before we could get up 
here.” 

“How about the key to this door?” asked 
Patrolman Johnson. “Could it have been 
worked from the outside with those grippers 
that burglars use?” 

Conroy examined it. 

“No,” he said. “You see, the point is so 
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short that it does not extend beyond the part 
that actually operates the lock. I don’t think 
grippers could have been used. There is 
nothing here for them to catch. And there 
wasn’t time enough. They are not difficult to 
handle, but the work is delicate and must be 
done carefully, otherwise the key will slip 
from the lock.” 

Conroy and the policeman stood staring at 
the key, while the butler, perhaps actuated by 
a professional desire for tidiness, moved to- 
ward the table. He began moving the books 
about, and suddenly we heard him scream. 
We turned in time to see him backing away, 
clutching his throat with both hands, his 
mouth opening and shutting spasmodically, 
and with a look of terror on his face. 

He turned to run and pitched head-first to 
the floor. 

“My God!” cried Conroy. “What now?” 

I hurried to the butler, while Conroy ran 
to the table to see what it was that had so ter- 
rified the man. 

“FfTe has only fainted,” I said. ‘“He’ll be 
all right in a few moments, He—” 

I looked up. | 
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Inspector Conroy and Johnson were stand- 
ing beside the table, their eyes fairly popping 
from their heads in amazement and horror. 

“What is ite” I cried. 

“Look, Jerry!’ said Conroy, hoarsely. 
“Good God in Heaven! Look!” 

It was no wonder that the butler had 
fainted. 

Lying on the table in the center of a pile of 
books that had been so arranged as to hide 
them until the volumes were moved, were the 
eight fingers and the two thumbs which had 
been torn from Deeger’s hands, and the 
tongue which had been cut from his throat! 

We looked at them in silence for a full min- 
ute, and then I leaned forward, and started to 
pick them up. 

“Don’t, Jerry,” said Conroy. “Wait! Look 
how they are laid out!” 

It was curious. They seemed to have been 
arranged to form some sort of crude geomet- 
trical figure. 

“Let them alone for a while,” said Conroy. 
“They were evidently put there for some pur- 
pose, although God alone knows what it was.” 

“Copy the design in your notebook,” I sug- 
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gested. ‘Then if they are moved you’ll still 
have it.” | 

“Good idea,” said Conroy, and he set to 
work. 

Between us we managed to copy the design 
that had been formed on the table. 

“Looks like a Chinese character,” re- 
marked Conroy. 

“Tt is.’ I said. “No doubt of it.” 

“But why?” demanded Conroy. ‘Why? 
Why should a Chinaman, if it was a China- 
man who attacked old man Deeger, leave a 
clue like this?” 

“T don’t know that,” I said, “but here it is.” 

“If he did,” said Conroy, ‘‘then how did he 
get into the room and out again and leave all 
the doors and windows locked behind hime” 

“That,” I said, “is one of the questions we 
have to answer.” 

Inspector Conroy grunted assent and bent 
over the table, trying desperately but vainly 
to learn something from the way in which the 
fingers and thumbs and the tongue had been 
arranged. For the moment we forgot about 
the girl who lay in the hallway below, forgot 
that she held the key to much of the mystery 
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that so bewildered us. Even the butler, col- 
lapsed in a swoon almost under our feet, had 
been forgotten. And we forgot, too, about 
Patrolman Johnson, who had started to ex- 
amine, one by one, the knives and daggers on 
the walls, in the hope of finding the blade that 
had been used by Deeger’s assailant. We 
knew that portion of the crime, at least, had 
been committed with a knife. 

The Inspector and I were sitting at the 
table, facing the door. We could hear, vague- 
ly, the sound of Patrolman Johnson moving 
about behind us, but we were busy with our 
own thoughts, trying to digest what had hap- 
pened and link it into some sort of chain that 
would give us something to work on. 

Suddenly we heard someone calling, some- 
one who seemed to be in mortal terror. 

“Dorothy Crawford!” cried Conroy. 

We ran into the hallway and looked down 
the stairs. We saw the girl rise slowly to her 
feet and start up the stairs, screaming as she 
came. 

“Doctor! Inspector! Look out! He’s 
back! He’s—” 

From inside the room we heard a terrible 
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cry, a shriek of agony and fright that turned 
almost instantly into a choking gasp. 

We hurried back, and when we got into the 
room we found Patrolman Johnson lying 
prone upon the floor near the table. 

I could tell by the posture of the body and 
the limpness of the limbs that the man was 
dead! | 

We stood for a moment inside the doorway 
and stared in horror, and then Dorothy 
Crawford rushed past us and into the room. 

“I see him!” she cried. ‘‘He’s here! Oh, 
my God!” 


Chapter Ten, THE BROKEN FINGER 
NAILS 


THERE was an awful presence in the 
room. I could not see it, but I could feel 
it. It was all around us, terrible and sinister, 
and there was nothing that we could do but 
stand in fear and trembling and wait for some- 
thing to happen. Whatever it was, there was 
no way that we could fight it. My nostrils 
were assailed by that strange and depressing 
odor which we had noticed in the home of 
United States Attorney Stanley, and which 
Judge Mullins’ butler had observed the night 
that the Judge was murdered, and of which 
he had told Inspector Conroy. 

The odor grew gradually insistent; it be- 
came more and more offensive; it was foul 
and fetid. I felt as if I was suffocating. I 
tried to speak to Conroy, but could make no 
sound louder than a hoarse mumble. I saw 
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the Inspector standing beside me, saying noth- 
ing and doing nothing, staring ahead of him 
with a ghastly look of terror on his face. I 
saw Dorothy Crawford, just inside the door, 
her hands clutching her throat, staring at 
something I could not see, with the same 
expression of horror. 

For a moment it seemed to me that a spot 
of brilliant red had appeared in a corner of 
the room, but in another moment it had 
vanished. | 

Then suddenly the air cleared, the odor 
was gone, and [ turned just in time to catch 
Dorothy Crawford as, a heart-rending sob 
pouring from her throat, she fell unconscious 
in my arms. I placed her on the floor, and 
then I hurried to Patrolman Johnson, for I 
could see that the girl had not been injured, 
and I hoped that there might be something I 
could do for the policeman. 

But there was. nothing to be done. He was 
dead. 

Inspector Conroy, running his hands about 
the floor alongside the patrolman’s body 
stooped and picked up a dagger, curved and 
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heavy, with a three-sided, vicious blade half 
covered with dried blood. 

“That’s the knife that Deeger’s assailant 
used,” he remarked. “Johnson must have 
found it.” 

“He also found the man who used it,” I 
said. “Tommy, that’s a pur-bu, a dagger used 
by the Devil Worshippers of Tibet and China. 
In their rites they use it to cut the throats of 
children offered for sacrifice.” 

“Was Johnson stabbed with itr” 

I turned the policeman’s body over and 
made a close examination, but I could find no 
wound whatever. 

“T cannot find what killed him!” I cried. 
“He has not been touched!” 

“Then how did he die?” demanded Con- 
roy. 

“Only an autopsy can show positively,” I 
replied, “and maybe not that. But he looks 
to me like a man who has died of shock.” 

Inspector Conroy shook his head, bewil- 
dered and utterly puzzled by the terrible 
things that had happened. It had not been 
more than half an hour since we followed 
Dorothy Crawford up the steps of the old 
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brownstone house, since we had seen the head 
of a monstrous goat, and that strange burst of 
yellow light flash from the window, and had 
heard that hideous scream—and in that short 
space of time one man had been killed and 
another so grievously wounded that it did not 
seem possible for him to recover. 

And on the floor near the dead man and the 
man who would die, lay another man, and a 
woman—shocked into unconsciousness by the 
things they had seen. 

Conroy’s voice broke into my thoughts. 

“What about the girlr” he asked. “Is she 
all right? And the butler?” 

“The butler is all right,” I said. ‘He has 
only fainted and will come around in a few 
minutes. But Dorothy Crawford; I don’t 
know.” 

I hurried to her side. She was still uncon- 
scious, and her pulse was very weak. I feared 
that she had reached the limit of her endur- 
ance. 

“When can we talk to her again?” asked 
Conroy. ‘We must find out her connection 
with old Jerome Deeger and why she came 
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here. Silvio must be mixed up in this some 
way, too.” 

“Undoubtedly,” I replied. “She cried out 
that he was here and that she saw him. She 
must have meant Silvio. But we cannot talk 
to her tonight. Her condition is serious. She 
must be sent to a hospital.” 

“And Deeger?”’ 

“TI don’t know, Tommy. [I dislike to move 
him. I believe the ride to the hospital in an 
ambulance would kill him. But he should 
be operated upon immediately.” 

“‘Can’t you operate herer”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “I think so. I’ve already 
stopped the flow of blood and done what is 
immediately necessary. I'll send for help.” 

I went to the telephone in the hallway and 
asked the hospital to send two nurses, an in- 
terne and the equipment that I should require 
to care for the old man properly. Then I 
turned my attention to the butler. In a few 
moments he had regained his senses and had 
scrambled to his feet. With his aid I carried 
Deeger to his room on the third floor of the 
old house, where we put him to bed and made 
him as comfortable as possible. 
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He had partly regained consciousness, and 
was trying to speak as we went up the stairs, 
but he could only mumble. When he was in 
bed I bent closer, hoping to catch from his 
lips a sound that might serve as a clue on 
which we could base some theoretical solu- 
tion of the mystery. It may have been fancy, 
but I straightened up with the impression 
that he was trying to tell me he must not be 
taken from the house, that “it” would return 
and might then be dealt with. 

He soon lapsed into unconsciousness again, 
but he seemed stronger, and I began to enter- 
tain a hope that after all I might save his life. 
But my medical skill could not restore his fin- 
gers or the tongue which had been cut from 
his throat. He might live, but for the re- 
mainder of his days he would be without fin- 
gers, and unable to talk so that anyone could 


~ understand him. 


An ambulance arrived while I was upstairs, 
and when I went down again I helped carry 
Dorothy Crawford from the house and put 
her into the car. She was still unconscious, 
but her pulse was now stronger, and I felt that 
her condition might improve once she was 
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away from this house of horror, and in sur- 
roundings where she could rest. Then, with 
the nurses and the interne who had come to 
help me care for Deeger, I went back upstairs 
to the room where the old man lay uncon- 
scious in his bed. 

My work there kept me almost an hour, 
and when I again went into the library I 
found Conroy and another man whom he in- 
troduced as Detective Oliver. A _ patrol 
wagon had removed the body of Patrolman 
Johnson to the Morgue to await an autopsy 
by the Medical Examiner. 

“How is Deegerr” asked Conroy as I came 
into the room. 

“Unconscious,” I said, “but resting as com- 
fortably as I expected. I think he is growing 
stronger.” 

“Then he won’t dier” 

“T cannot say,” I said. “He has been badly 
hurt, and he has had a terrible shock. If he 
were younger he would have a greater 
chance.” 

“How soon can we talk to hime” 

“Not before morning, anyway. He may 
regain consciousness in a little while, but it 
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would be dangerous to try now. But how can 
we question hime The man cannot talk.” 

“We may find some way to understand 
him,” said the Inspector. 

I told Conroy of the mumbling noises the 
old man had made as we carried him upstairs, 
and what he seemed to be trying to say. 

“Tf «# does return,” said Conroy, grimly, 
“‘we must be here.” 

He fell silent, tapping nervously with his 
fingers on the surface of the teakwood table, 
bare now except for the gruesome reminders 
of the crime which had been left by the assas- 
sin. I looked at the old man’s fingers curi- 
ously, and was struck by the appearance of the 
nails. I picked them up, and found that the 
nails of the first and second fingers of the 
right hand had been burred and broken. I 
pointed this out to the Inspector. 

“They look,” said Conroy, “as if he might 
have tried to grab the man who attacked him.” 

“But that wouldn’t break his nails,” I said. 
“Those on the other fingers are not broken. 
They are well cared for. These are broken as 
if they had tried to dig into some solid sub- 
stance.” 
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Conroy stared at them for a long time. 

“He tried to grab something,” he said, 
finally, “and broke them. That’s the only way 
it could have happened.” 

“But whate” 

Conroy shrugged his shoulders, 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I don’t know 
anything about this case. We must solve this 
mystery, but I haven’t an idea where to be- 
gin. What do you think, Olivere” 

“Well, sir,” replied the detective, “it beats 
anything I ever heard of. The only thing I 
can think of is that someone must have slipped 
into the room, attacked old man Deeger and 
then hidden himself. Then he killed John- 
son and slipped out when neither you nor Dr. 
Smith was looking.” 

“But how did he kill Johnson?’” demanded 
the Inspector. ‘Dr. Smith says there is not 
a mark on him.” 

“He was not shot or stabbed,” I said. “And 
he was not beaten. He was not killed in any 
way that I could find. Tommy, I honestly 
believe that Johnson was frightened to 
death!” 

And Conroy was in a mood to agree with 
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me. Certainly the terrible things that we had 
already seen had left us in a frame of mind to 
believe that Patrolman Johnson might have 
seen something even more dreadful. 

“As a matter of fact, Oliver,” said the In- 
spector, “there was no way that anyone could 
have got into the room, and no way that he 
could have got out. There was no place that 
he could have hidden, because Dr. Smith and 
I, and Johnson, searched every inch of the 
room before Johnson was killed. We saw 
something that resembled a goat glaring at us 
from the window, but there was no goat here. 
‘There was no way that the murderer could 
have left the room after killing Johnson with- 
out being seen either by myself or by Dr. 
Smith.” 

“That’s the only way I see that it could 
have happened,” the detective said. 

“Why, man!” cried Conroy, “Johnson was 
within fifteen feet of us when he died! We 
were just outside the door!” 

“But the windows?” 

“They were locked as you see them now.” 

The detective shrugged his shoulders hope- 
lessly. 
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“What do you make of these fingers ar- 
ranged like this?” asked the Inspector. 

“Thate” replied the detective. “I don’t 
make anything of it. I don’t know what it 
means. I can’t even imagine.” 

“Tt’s Chinese, I think,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Conroy, “the design looks like a 
Chinese character. If it is we can easily find 
out what it means.” . 

“We may get a line on something from 
that,” said Oliver. 

“Well,” said the Inspector, “we've nothing 
now. We've nothing but what we saw in this 
room—the doors and the windows locked, 
and Deeger lying sprawled on the table. And 
then the other things that happened, with no- 
body in here to make them happen! I tell 
you, we have no place to begin unless we can 
get some information from Dorothy Craw- 
ford, or unless we are able to understand what 
I hope Deeger will try to tell us.” 

There was no denying the truth of what 
Conroy had said. We had no evidence and 
no clues; we had merely the result of the 
assassin’s work. 

Conroy stared at the design on the table, 
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fascinated by the horrible arrangement of 
fingers and thumbs and tongue. He suddenly 
turned to me. 

“Where is the butler?”’ 

“T left him upstairs with the nurse.” 

“Bring him down here,” said Conroy to 
Detective Oliver. “I want to talk to him.” 

The grayish pallor of fright was still on the 
butler’s face when he came into the room with 
Oliver. Conroy stared curiously at him, and 
the man retired into the dimness near the 
couch and stood staring down at the piece of 
furniture as if it enchanted him. | 

“Hendricks!” called the Inspector. “Come 
here!” 

The man came nervously to the table. 

“Put your hands on the table,” said Con- 
roy, “palms down.” 

“What is the matter, sire” asked the butler. 

“Put your hands on the table,” Conroy re- 
peated, “palms down.” 

Hendricks obeyed, and on the back of his 
right hand, just below the knuckle joint of the 
middle finger, we saw a long scratch, a red 
mark that had not healed, and which ob- 
viously had recently been inflicted. 


a bree rane at 
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“How did you scratch your hand?” asked 
Conroy. 

“Down in the cellar, sir,” replied the but- 
ler, nervously. ‘I was moving a box for the 
policeman, and my hand caught on a nail.” 

“For the policeman who was killed” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Inspector Conroy stared at him for a long 
time. 

“Finger nails might make a scratch like 
that, too, mightn’t they?” he asked, finally. 

“Yes, sir,” said the butler. “I suppose so, 
sir. I do not know.” 

“But finger nails would not be broken by 
scratching Hendricks’ hand,” I interrupted. 

“Well,” said Conroy, “I suppose that’s 
right.” 

He turned to the butler. 

“Sit down on that couch, Hendricks. I 
want to ask you some questions.” 


Chapter Eleven, THE BUTLER’S STORY 


"THE BUTLER’S face was old, scarred 
and pitted by time and experience. He was 
of a dark, Oriental type, with flashing black 
eyes that had more than a suggestion of 
almond shape. It struck me that he might 
pass easily for a Chinaman, and the same thing 
evidently occurred to Inspector Conroy, for 
the first question he asked the man was this: 

“What nationality are you, Hendricks?” 

“T was born in India, sir,” the butler re- 
plied. 

“Of what nationality?” 

“My mother was a Hindu and my father 
was a Chinaman,” said the man, sullenly. He 
flared into anger. “But I am an educated 
man, sir. I studied at Heidelberg and the 
Sorbonne!” 

“How did you come to be called Hen- 
dricks?” 

160 
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“My own name is difficult to pronounce, 
and Mr. Deeger called me Hendricks. I used 
it as my own when I came to this country.” 

“How long have you been with Mr. Dee- 
gere” 

“Between fifteen and twenty years, sir. I 
accompanied him on an expedition out of Cal- 
cutta into Central India, and he brought me 
with him to the United States.” 

“Are there any other servants in the 
house P”’ 

“None who live here, sir. The cook comes 
in every day, as do the charwomen and the 
chambermaids. I am the only one who stays | 
here all the time.” 

“Then Mr. Deeger lives alone?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Has he any relatives?” 

“None that I know of, sir. But he was very 
reticent about his affairs. He never told me 
anything.” 

“The young woman who came here with us 
tonight,” said Inspector Conroy. “You said 
that you had seen her before.” 

“Yes, sir. I think so. Several years ago.” 

“Wherer” 
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“Here, sir. She came to this house several 
times. She talked to Mr. Deeger in the 
library, but she did not stay long.” 

“Was she always alone?” 

“No, sir. Once a man was with her, and 
at another time there was a woman she called 
her mother. That was a long time ago. 2 

“How long?” 

“I do not remember, sir, exactly. Five 
years, maybe only two; I do not recall.” 

“Do you know if this girl is related to Mr. 
Deeger ?” 

“No, sir.” 

The Inspector was silent for a few mo- 
ments. 

“All right,” he said, finally. “Now tell me 
what happened here tonight.” 

The butler said that old Jerome Deeger, 
when he came into the house about ten o’clock, 
had gone directly to the library, as was his 
custom. 

“I believe he was cataloguing his collec- 
tions,” the servant went on. “I knocked on 
the door about half-past eleven and asked if 
he wanted anything before I went to bed. He 
said he did not want to be disturbed.” 
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“Did you try the door then?” asked the In- 
spector. 

“Yes, sir. I knocked and then turned the 
knob.” 

“Was the door locked?” 

“Yes, sir. It did not open.” 

“Was it Mr. Deeger’s custom to work in 
here with the door locked P” 

“T have never before known him to lock the 
door, sir, but he always bolted the windows 
of every room he went into, and drew the 
shades. He was—vwell, a bit peculiar, if I 
may say so.” 

“Did he ever say why he always bolted the 
windows?” 

“Well, sir, once he told me that he expected 
something to kill him some day, and that it 
would probably come in through the win- 
dow.” 

“Did he say what it wase” asked Conroy, 
eagerly. 

“No, sir,” replied Hendricks. “He laughed 
and I thought he was joking. But he always 
locked the windows. He never liked to look 
out of a window.” 

“Whye” asked Conroy. 
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“T do not know, sir. Once he said to me, 
‘Hendricks, I once saw something through a 
window, a sort of window, that would freeze 
the blood in your veins!’ ” 

“Did he explain what he meant?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you ask hime” 

“Yes, sir. He said he would never tell any- 
body but his grand-daughter. She knew all 
about it, he said, and all about the thing that 
would kill him.” 

“Did you ever see his grand-daughter?” 

“Not that I know of, sir.” 

“Did anything unusual happen here to- 
night before Mr. Deeger was attacked?” 

“Nothing that I saw or heard, sir, until I 
heard Mr. Deeger scream.” 

“Where were you then?” 

“I had just come up from downstairs. I 
had started to the back part of the house to 
see that everything was all right for the night, 
and as I was passing through the hallway I 
heard you hammering at the door, and then I 
heard Mr. Deeger cry out.” 

“What happened after that?” 

“The scream turned into a sort of choking 
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sound, and then I heard someone scuffling 
across the floor. I tried to get into the room, 
but the door seemed to be still locked, and 
then I went downstairs to let you and the 
others into the house.” 

Inspector Conroy fell silent, rapping nerv- 
ously on the table top with his finger tips, 
and staring at the design that the fingers and 
thumbs had formed and which we had copied 
in his notebook. Finally he said: 

“Did you ever hear of Mr. rene s life 
being threatened ?” 

“No, sir.” 

Mr. Deeger travelled a great deal, didn’t 
her” 

“Not during the past few years, sir. But 
before that he was a great traveller.” | 
— “Did you accompany hime” 

“Usually, sir. Especially on his trips to 
India. I know the country there.” 

“What did he get on these trips?” 

“Tdols and knives, and things of that sort, 
for his collection.” 

“Did he ever have trouble with the na- 
tives?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the butler. “Very often. I 
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once saw him kill a native priest in Tibet, and 
I heard him tell a gentleman that he had 
killed two priests while trying to get an idol 
in China.” 

Inspector Conroy shoved his notebook 
across the table. He pointed to the copy of 
the curious design that we had made. 

“By the way, Hendricks,” he said, casually, 
“what does that meane” 

The man showed no emotion. He glanced 
calmly at the figure. 

“TI don’t know, sir,” he said. 

“Did you ever see it before?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Chinese, isn’t it?” 

“Looks as if it might be, sir. I do not 
know.” 

“Don’t you know Chinese, with a Chinese 
fathere” | 

“No, sir. I never saw my father. I was 
reared by an English family.” 

“All right,” said Conroy. “You may go. 
But do not leave the house.” 

The Inspector rose to his feet. 

“T think, Jerry,” he said to me, “that you 
and I might as well go home and get some 
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sleep. There is nothing that we can do here 
tonight. We must first find out the meaning 
of this design, and then we must talk to Dor- 
othy Crawford.” 

“T will go as soon as I can safely leave Dee- 
ger,” I said, “but I must go to the hospital and © 
see after the Crawford girl and some of my 
other patients.” 

Inspector Conroy telephoned Police Head- 
quarters, and when two detectives of the 
Homicide Squad had reached the old house 
in Gramercy Park he gave them the sheet of 
paper from his notebook, on which the design 
had been copied, and sent them into China- 
town. Detective Oliver went to Headquar- 
ters with the dagger of the Devil Worship- 
pers to have it examined by finger print ex- 
perts, and half-a-dozen policemen of the East 
‘L'wenty-second Street station were detailed as 
a guard about the house, on the stoop, in the 
library and in the basement. 

An hour later, leaving old man Deeger in 
the care of the night nurse, I left the house. 
The injured man was still unconscious, but he 
was apparently stronger, and I was satisfied 
with his condition. I took a taxicab to the 
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Hospital, where I was met by the Night Su- 
perintendent of Nurses. She was greatly ex- 
cited. 

“Doctor!” she cried. “Your strange pa- 
tient has spoken!” 

“Spoken!” I said. “The woman with the 
wounds on her hands and feet, and on her 
forehead? What did she say?” 

“She didn’t exactly say anything,” said the 
Superintendent, “at least it was nothing that 
we could understand. But she has used her 
voice.” 

“Tell me,” I ordered, as we hurried down 
the corridor. | 

“Tt was when a young woman was being 
carried past her door,” the Superintendent 
said. “The patient suddenly began to scream, 
and when I ran into her room she was sitting 
up in bed, her hands stretched out before her, 
staring at the door.” 

“What else did she dor” 

“She fell back in bed when I got there, and 
was silent. But when I reached her side I 
noticed that the wounds had been bleeding. I 
hurried out to get some fresh bandages, and 
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when I got back—Doctor, it seems incred- 
ible!” 

“What is it?” I cried. “What happened?” 

“The blood had disappeared!’ she almost 
whispered. “There was no sign of it on the 
bandages!” 

‘Where had it gone? What became of it?” 

“I don’t know. It had just vanished. The 
bandages were red with it when I went into 
the room the first time. When I went back 
they were snow white.” 

Tt was strange. I went into the woman’s 
room. She seemed to me not to have changed 
at all from the condition she had been in since 
I had last visited her. She lay quietly, with 
her eyes wide open, and in them there was 
still that terrible look of horror and suffering. 
I tried to get her to speak, but she would not. 
She just stared at me—and such a stare] 

“Who was the patient that excited herr” I 
asked. | 

“A young woman,” said the Superintend- 
ent. “The ambulance surgeon said you had 
sent her.” 

“Dorothy Crawford!” I cried. 
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“T think that is her name. She seemed to 
be very ill.” 

“She is,” I replied. “No one in the world 
was ever more so. No one was ever in more 
horrible trouble than that girl.” 

I had told the ambulance surgeon to have 
Dorothy Crawford put into a private room, 
and I hurried there with the Superintendent 
of Nurses. The girl seemed to be in the same 
condition as when I helped put her into an 
ambulance at the old Deeger house. She was 
not exactly unconscious, but she seemed to be 
in a stupor and I could not arouse her. Her 
lips moved as I worked over her, and I caught 
the word “mother,” repeated several times, in 
a vague mumble that I could barely hear. 
But her tone was of anguish. 

There was little that I could do for her. I 
could only leave instructions that she was to 
be given the best of treatment, and that I was 
to be notified the moment she was better. It 
was necessary that Inspector Conroy and I 
should question her as soon as possible, to 
learn her connection with the attempted mur- 
der of old man Deeger, and whether the 
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awful Silvio had had anything to do with this 
latest horror, and whether he had instigated 
the terrible things which had happened in the 
old house in Gramercy Park. 


Chapter Twelve, THE MEANING OF 
THE DESIGN 


I REACHED the Deeger home about ten 
o’clock the next morning, and went at once to 
the room in which the old man lay. The 
nurse said that he had been fairly comfortable 
during the night. After I had renewed the 
bandages on his wounds I went downstairs 
and found Inspector Conroy and Detective 
Oliver there. The detective, returning from 
Headquarters with the dagger which we had 
found alongside the body of Patrolman John- 
son, and which we believed had been the 
weapon used by Deeger’s assailant, had told 
the Inspector that the experts at Headquar- 
ters had not been able to find any distinguish- 
able finger prints on it. 

Both the Inspector and the detective had 
then spent some time searching the old house 
again, but had found nothing of interest to us. 
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Nothing about the building appeared to have 
been disturbed. Had we not seen them with 
our own eyes we could not have believed that 
such fearful things had happened. 

“How is Deeger?” Conroy inquired after 
he had told me what he and Oliver had been 
doing. 

“His condition is about the same,” I re- 
plied. ‘He is conscious and we may be able 
to give him some nourishment.” 

“Can we talk to hime” 

“We shouldn’t,” I said. “He is very weak, 
and the least bit of excitement would make 
him worse.” 

“It is very important, Jerry,” said the In- 
spector. “It is quite likely that he knows 
who attacked him, and we may be able to find 
out by questioning him. The criminal who 
can do the things that have been done in this 
room must not be left at large. He must be 
caught. The old man may be able to tell us 
something which will connect the crimes com- 
mitted here with the murder of Judge Mul- 
lins and United States Attorney Stanley.” 

He drew his notebook from his pocket, and 
flipped the pages until he had opened it at 
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the one on which we had copied the design 
formed by Deeger’s fingers and thumbs. 

“Fe may be able to tell us about this,” said 
the Inspector. 

“Didn’t you find out what it meansP” 

“Yes,” said Conroy. “We found out in 
Chinatown. It is a Chinese character, spelled 
in English ‘k-u-e-i.’ ” 

“Kuei,” I repeated. “What does it mean?” 

“Tt means—” said Conroy. “Jerry, it’s the 
Chinese word for Devil.” 

“Devil!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Conroy. “Devil, or demon.” 

“But what connection can it have with this 
casee” I cried. “How is it concerned with 
the attack on old man Deeger?” 

“If we are correct in thinking that Silvio 
may have been at the bottom of this,” said the 
Inspector, “it may have a lot to do with it. 
But we do not really know. If Deeger could 
talk he could tell us. If Dorothy Crawford 
could talk she could tell us, because she must 
know something of this. Silvio must be in- 
volved in it one way or another, or she would 
not have come to this house.” 

“Well,” I said. ‘We cannot talk to her un- 
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til she becomes conscious, and she is still in a 
stupor. I telephoned the hospital before I[ 
left home.” 

“There isn’t much that we can do until we 
can talk to one of them,” the Inspector said. 

“That’s true. Well, all right; come along, 
and I'll let you talk to Deeger for a few mo- 
ments. But remember, when I say quit you 
must quit. We cannot take too many chances 
with the old man’s life.” 

Conroy promised and we went upstairs. 
Hendricks, the butler, was pottering about 
the house on his usual duties, and we left 
Oliver in the library. The uniformed patrol- 
men were still on guard about the place. 

Deeger moved uneasily when we entered 
his room, and tried to raise his head. Hor- 
rible sounds came from his lips as he tried to 
talk; gurgling, choking sounds, the only 
noises that he could make. 

“Do not try to talk, Mr. Deeger,” I said. 
“This is Inspector Conroy of the Police De- 
partment. He wants to ask you a few ques- 
tions, and he will be as brief as possible. 
He—”’ 

But Conroy, eager to hear what had hap. 
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pened from the lips of the old man himself, 
interrupted. 

“Were you alone in the room when you 
were attacked?” he asked. 

Again the lips of the injured man moved, 
but there was no sound except that horrible 
choking mumble. 

“He cannot talk, Tommy,” I said. ‘Don’t 
make him try it.” 

“Tf only we could hear what he wants to 
say,” said Conroy, “I believe we might get 
somewhere on this case. Isn’t there any way 
he could tell us what we want to know?” 

“He might be able to move his feet,” I said, 
“but even then he could only answer yes and 
no.” 

“That would be better than nothing,” said 
the Inspector. 

I turned to the bed. 

“Can you move your feet, Mr. Deeger?” I 
asked. 

There was a slight twitching of the covers, 
and I hastily threw the blankets off the foot 
of the bed. 

“Now then, Mr. Deeger,” said the Inspec- 
tor, “I shall ask you questions. Move your 
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right foot for yes and your left foot for no. 
Do you understand?” 

The right foot twitched gently. 

“Good!” cried Conroy. “Now, were you 
alone when you were attacked?” 

Again a movement of the right foot, yes. 

‘Were the windows locked P” 

Yes. 

“Was the door locked?” 

The left foot moved, no. 

“Look, Jerry!” cried the Inspector. “He 
said the door was not locked.” 

“But it was locked when we got there,” I 
said, ‘“‘and Hendricks said it was locked when 
he tried it.” 

“Hendricks may not have been telling the 
truth,” said Conroy. 

He turned again to the old man. 

“Mr. Deeger,” he said, “were you sitting 
at the tabler” 

The right foot moved, yes. Conroy leaned 
forward. | 

“Was it a goat that attacked your” 

No. 

“Did you see a goat in the room?” 

No. 
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“Was it any sort of an animal?” 

No. 

“Did you see your assailantP” 

Yes. 

“Did you grab at him when he attacked 
your” 

The right foot moved, yes. 

“Did he leave the room immediately after 
attacking you?” 

The left foot moved, no. 

“You mean he is still there?” 

A movement of the right foot, yes! 

“Still in that room?” cried Conroy in 
amazement. 

The right foot moved, jerkily. 

“Listen to that, Jerry!” cried the Inspec- 
tor. 

“It’s impossible!” I said. ‘We examined 
every inch of the room.” 

“But how did he get out?” cried Conroy, 
“with the door and the window locked from 
the inside? If he had got out of the door how 
could he have locked it after him?” 

He turned again to the old collector. 

“Mr. Deeger,” he said, “was your assailant 
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there when you went into the room last 
night?” 

The right foot moved, yes. 

“Do you know who he is?” 

Yes! 

“My God, Jerry!” cried the Inspector. “He 
knows who did it, and why—he cannot tell 
us!” 

I leaned over the bed. 

“Mr. Deeger,” I said, “did your assailant 
bite your fingers off?” 

A look of terror and fright came into the 
old man’s eyes, and he shrank back with a 
gasp, but the right foot moved feebly, yes. 

“With his teeth?” cried Conroy. 

Again a movement of the right foot. 

“And he cut your tongue out with a dag- 
ger?” 

Yes, 7 

Conroy drew himself up and passed the 
back of his hand across his eyes in a dazed 
and bewildered manner. 

“So much mystery!” he cried. ‘Such ter- 
rible things!” 

He drew out his notebook and opened it at 
the page on which he had copied the design 
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that we knew now was the Chinese character 
Kuei. He held it before the old man’s eyes. 

“Do you know what that is, Mr. Deeger?” 
he asked. 

The sight of the character caused a terrible 
change to come over the face of the old col- 
lector who lay so close to death. His face be- 
came even whiter than it was before, and such 
terror and fright were reflected in his eyes as 
I had never seen before. He put all of his 
strength into a rapid, fluttery movement of 
his right foot. 

Yes, he knew what it was. 

“It’s a Chinese word, isn’t it?” asked the 
Inspector. 

Yes. 

“Did a Chinaman attack your” 

But the left foot moved. No, a Chinaman 
had not attacked him. 

“Then who did?” cried the Inspector. 

The old man was pathetically eager to tell. 
His lips quivered as he strained and struggled 
in a fruitless effort to talk. I leaned over him 
and placed my ear against his mouth, hop- 
ing that some identifying sound might come 
from his throat. And it seemed to me that I 
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could hear him mumble “ooooeeee,” ‘“ooooo- 
eeeeee.”” 

“Kuei,” I cried. “He is trying to say 
Kuei.” 

The right foot of the old man moved. 

“Ts that right, Mr. Deeger’” asked Conroy. 
“Are you trying to say ‘Kuei?’ ” 

Yes. He was trying to say Kuel. 

“Do you mean to say that Kuei attacked 
your” 

Again the right foot moved! Yes! 

“My God,” cried Conroy. “But Kuei 
means Devil. ” 

The right foot of the old man moved, dlut- 
teringty. 

“The Devil attacked your” cried Inspector 
Conroy. 

Yes. The Devil had attacked him! 

“It is utterly beyond me!” Conroy cried. 
“T don’t know what to make of it unless it is 
some more of Silvio’s work!” 

He started from the room, and I turned to 
the injured man. Deeger was trying to at- 
tract our attention. His right foot moved 
with all the strength of which he was capable, 
and his eyes shone in piteous appeal. 
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“Wait a minute, Tommy!” I cried. “Is 
there something else, Mr. Deeger?” 

The old collector moved his right foot. 

“What is it?” asked Conroy. 

But we could not think of the question to 
ask. Finally I leaned over the old man and 
again placed my ear against his mouth, tell- 
ing him to try to talk from his throat and not 
to strain himself. Then I listened intently, 
and from the depths of his throat there came 
a mumbling sound which I interpreted as “‘ni, 
ni, ni.” 

“Are you trying to say night?” I asked. 

The right foot moved. | 

“What night? Tonight?” 

Yes, that was it, tonight. 

Conroy leaned forward. 

“Do you mean you expect another attack 
tonightP” 

The right foot moved, yes. 

“You think this—this Kuei will return?” 

Yes. 

“Then we'll be here when he comes,” said 
Conroy, with a grim tightening of his lips, 
“and if there is any human way of stopping 
him we will do it.” 


Chapter Thirteen, THE THING THAT 
CaME UP THE STAIRS 


WiITH the exception of an hour late in the 
afternoon which I spent at the hospital caring 
for Dorothy Crawford and my other patients, 
both Detective Oliver and I passed the entire 
day in the old house in Gramercy Park. Dee- 
ger slept during most of the afternoon, and 
was entirely conscious at other times, al- 
though he was very weak from his wounds 
and the terrible shock he had experienced. 
Frequently during the day he made futile 
efforts to talk to me, and once or twice moved 
his foot as if he wanted me to ask him more 
questions. ButI refused. I felt that I had no 
right to make such a tax on his strength. 
Meanwhile Inspector Conroy was at Police 
Headquarters directing the work of detec- 
tives whom he had sent into Chinatown on the 
chance that they might learn something use- 
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ful, although he really had very little hope 
that they would do anything of the sort. When 
he arrived at the Deeger house at eight 
o’clock that night he said that none of his men 
had been successful; they had learned noth- 
ing more than that the word Kuei was Chi- 
nese for Devil, and that we had already 
known. 

“The old Chinamen,” said the Inspector, 
“will not talk about the Devil, and the young 
men say they do not believe in the old devils 
any more; they now pin their faith to the 
Christian devil. They won’t believe it’s the 
same Devil.” 

“Tonight may tell,” I replied, “whether it 
is a devil or not.” 

We sat in the library until eleven o’clock, 
discussing the case from every angle, trying 
to connect the murders of Judge Mullins and 
the United States Attorney with the attack on 
old man Deeger and the death of the police- 
man. But so far as a solution of the myster- 
ies was concerned, we got nowhere. We were 
convinced that Silvio was involved in the 
crimes in Gramercy Park, but until Dorothy 
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Crawford was able to talk there was no way 
in which we could verify our belief. 

“We shall have to wait,” said the Inspec- 
tor. “Perhaps we shall learn something 
tonight.” 

“T believe that Dorothy Crawford can tell 
us more,” I said. “TI hope she will be able to 
talk tomorrow.” | 

“How is she nowe” 

“She was still unconscious when I last 
called the hospital,” I replied, “but her pulse 
was stronger and she seemed to be in better 
condition than at any time since she was car- 
ried from this house. I left word that she 
was to be watched closely, especially at mid- 
night, and that she was not to leave the hos- 
pital under any circumstances. I told them 
to lock the door of her room and to use force 
if necessary to restrain her.” 

“That’s right,” said Conroy. “We do not 
know what she can do when she is possessed.” 

At half past eleven o’clock we began to 
make ready for whatever it was that the old 
collector thought would return. It was ar- 
ranged that I should go upstairs and stay with 
’ Deeger, while Conroy and Oliver were to re- 
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main in the library, where the mysterious vis- 
itor who had attacked the old man had first 
appeared. The nurse had been dismissed for 
the night, because we did not think that it was 
right or necessary to expose her to possible 
danger. 

“Between us,” the Inspector said, “we 
ought to be a match for anything that ap- 
pears.” 

Conroy and Detective Oliver settled them- 
selves on either side of the table, the latter 
commanding a view of the windows, and the 
Inspector sitting so that nothing could enter 
the library by way of the door without being 
seen. I went upstairs and entered the dress- 
ing room adjoining the bedroom in which old 
Jerome Deeger lay asleep. I locked and 
bolted every window, and then settled myself 
in a big leather chair, in such a position that 
I could see the door, and could also look into 
the old man’s room. I was satisfied that it 
would be impossible for anyone to enter with- 
out being observed. 

In a pocket of my coat I carried a heavy 
automatic pistol, the same weapon I had used 
in France during the War, and in my hand I 
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held an ebony walking stick, so heavy that I 
could easily have killed a man with one blow. 
I knew, also, that both Conroy and Oliver 
were armed. I felt that we were equipped to 
handle any situation which might arise. 

It was about fifteen minutes of twelve when 
I had completed my preparations. We did 
not know when to expect an attack, if an at- 
tack was coming; we could only wait. And 
we did not know what we waited for, but we 
did know that whatever or whoever it was, it 
had dreadful powers; and the more [ turned 
over in my mind the things that had hap- 
pened, things so wrapped in mystery as to be 
almost unbelievable, the more I realized that 
it would require all of our strength and cour- 
age to perform the task which lay before us, 
Yet it did seem that three able-bodied men, 
all with weapons, should be able to protect 
the old collector from any danger which 
might threaten him. 

For what seemed to me to be an eternity, 
but which in reality was not more than a few 
minutes, nothing happened. The Gramercy 
Park section is one of the quietest in New 
York City, and no sound could be heard any- 
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where, either in or out of the house, save the 
swishing of the wind through the trees in the 
park, and the scratching of the clinging ivy 
and vines as the breeze moved them gently 
back and forth along the stone walls of the 
building. 

These sounds were soothing, and I had 
almost dozed when I heard the ringing of the 
chimes in the great clock of the Metropoli- 
tan Tower, only a few blocks away. I 
counted the strokes. It was midnight, the 
time when, according to the belief of man- 
kind since the dawn of human reason, the 
things that are evil come forth from their 
hiding places and hold sway over the earth. 

Almost immediately, as the last note of the 
chimes died away, I became conscious of a 
perceptible change in the atmosphere of the 
old house. The very air seemed suddenly to 
have become thick and surcharged with evil, 
and I felt a sense of horror and depression that 
made my blood run cold, although as yet 
there had been absolutely no physical mani- 
festation of anything out of the ordinary, and 
I had heard nothing unusual. But I knew 
then to a certainty that something was going 
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to happen; I felt that same sense of uneasi- 
ness, and that same sensation of something in- 
describably evil and wicked hovering over 
and about me, that I had experienced when 
Inspector Conroy and I went into the home 
of United States Attorney Stanley. 

And then the lights in the room went out! 

But they were not extinguished suddenly, 
as if someone had thrown a switch. Rather 
they faded, were smothered; they dwindled 
to a dim glow—and then the house was in 
darkness. 

Alone in that little room, in a blackness re- 
lieved only by the faint trickle of moonlight 
that seeped in between the vines which almost 
covered the window, I waited for some- 
thing to happen; I knew not what. The un- 
certainty and the silence were nerve-racking 
and agonizing, and I was on the verge of 
screaming when I heard a confused, indis- 
tinct muttering, which seemed to come from 
the lower part of the house. The next instant 
I detected the curious odor which we had 
previously noticed during the brief periods 
in which Silvio had made his presence mani- 
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fest, and I knew then that whatever was going 
to happen would happen soon. 

Suddenly a muffled scream crashed against 
my ears. I recognized Conroy’s voice, and 
involuntarily I sprang to my feet. But I had 
no more than got out of my chair when I 
stopped and listened intently. 

Something was coming up the stairs! 

It walked slowly and clumsily, and trod so 
heavily that the whole house shook and rum- 
bled with the thud of its footsteps. 

But there was no other sound anywhere; 
there had been no other sounds except the 
muttering, and the scream which I was sure 
had been forced from Conroy’s throat by 
some frightful occurrence. What had hap- 
pened to hime And to Oliver? It was 
neither of them who was slowly mounting the 
stairs, for the thing moved without speech, 
with a slow, ponderous tread that put me in 
mind of a rolling artillery barrage method- 
ically climbing a hill. 

It came on, steadily as fate and as deliber- 
ately, with an interlude between each step as 
if it were cautiously feeling its way in the 
blackness. 
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I stood trembling beside my chair. I knew 
not what todo. I was almost overpowered by 
the odor which by this time filled the little 
room, slowly suffocating me with its sweet 
but hideous fragrance. It possessed the toxic 
action of a heavy incense. I tried to cry out, 
to call Conroy’s name and scream for help, 
but I could make only mumbling sounds in 
my throat. I was oppressed by a dreadful 
feeling that something awful impended, that 
my soul was literally being squeezed from 
my body, and that I was surrounded by vast 
and evil influences and powers. | 

And still the footsteps came on. But sud- 
denly they stopped and there was a moment 
of utter silence. Then I heard the door knob 
turn, quietly, and the door was slowly pushed 
ajar. Through the crack sifted a thin beam 
of yellow light which gathered itself inside 
the room and slowly spread outward and up- 
ward into a broad, wavering shaft of golden 
glow. It crept forward, slowly, as if it were 
being propelled from the end of a blow-torch. 
It touched my feet and bathed them in its evil 
radiance, and I could neither move nor cry 
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out. As I stood there helpless the light slow- 
ly rose and enveloped my entire body. 

Through the door now came other things. 
What appeared to be a crimson snake crawled 
along the very center of the beam of yellow 
light, but as it approached me I saw that it 
was a hempen rope the color of fresh blood. 
It vanished within the light, and then came 
the toads. There seemed to be thousands of 
them, hopping into the room along the path 
of the light, which glinted hideously from 
their slimy bodies and brought out their lep- 
rous warts in bold relief. I crouched back 
in terror as they approached, and suddenly 
they, too, vanished; it seemed to me that they 
had hopped out of the luminous beam. I 
saw them no more. 

I fell back into my chair and my heavy 
stick slipped from my grasp. I knew that I 
was gasping for breath, and that my whole 
body was wringing wet with perspiration, but 
I could do nothing. The toads and the 
snake-like rope had gone, but the shaft of 
light remained, and the room was filled with 
the horrible odor which had always marked 
the coming of those devils who had so bewil- 
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dered us since the night Judge Mullins was 
jerked from his chair and dangled at the end 
of a rope. 

In another moment the door opened wider, 
and I knew that something else was coming 
into the room. [ knew that it might kill me, 
but I was as powerless as if I had been 
charmed by a venomous snake. I trembled as 
if I had the ague. I was conscious of noth- 
ing but the awful odor and the terrible shaft 
of yellow light which seemed to be burning a 
tunnel into my brain. 

A shadow, bulking huge and ominous, 
passed before me beyond the glow. In the 
bedroom the injured man awoke. He 
twisted uneasily in his bed. The most hor- 
rible sounds of fright and terror poured from 
his mangled throat. The noise appeared to 
bring me, to a certain extent, out of the stu- 
por into which I had been plunged. With an 
almost superhuman effort I got shakily to 
my feet and looked about me. The door that 
opened into the hallway was shut, and the 
yellow band of light had vanished. For a 
moment I could see nothing. Then my eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, and I 
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looked into the other room, where the old col- 
lector moaned in agony. 

And then I saw it! While I sat there under 
the baleful influence of the shaft of yellow 
light, immersed in and overpowered by the 
odor which had sifted into the room, the 
thing had passed me. It was now in the bed- 
room. ‘Through the darkness I could make 
out a dim shape of monstrous proportions 
leaning over the foot of the bed. What it was 
doing I could not determine, but I knew that 
it was something horrible, for choking sounds 
of pain and terror came from the injured man 
as he tried in vain to move his body and es- 
cape. 

With trembling hands I drew the pistol 
from my coat pocket. I was terribly weak and 
ill, but I summoned all of my strength and 
slowly raised the weapon. I pressed the trig- 
ger, and poured bullet after bullet into the 
frightful figure that crouched over the bed, 
until the magazine was emptied. 

And it did not move! 

From a distance of less than fifteen feet I 
had fired seven shots into it, and as far as I 
could see I had not harmed it! It was beyond 
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the bounds of possibility that I had missed 
every shot. 

With a shriek of terror I flung the heavy 
pistol at the thing which still hovered in 
silence over the bed where Jerome Deeger 
squirmed and moaned. ‘The weapon struck it 
full in the back of the head. 

And then it rose slowly to its full height. I 
cannot describe how it looked to me then; I 
can only say that it seemed to be the person- 
ification of evil. I could not tell if it was 
man, beast or devil. From head to foot it 
was enveloped in a faint glow of pale yellow 
light that quivered and played about every 
inch of its enormous, grotesque body. Green- 
ish eyes that burned with the flares of hell 
glared into mine for an instant, and then the 
thing began to raise one of its enormously 
long arms, with a hand on the end of it that 
seemed to me to be the most gigantic, terrible 
thing that I had ever seen. 

Slowly the huge hand rose above its head, 
and the green eyes sent their penetrating glare 
piercing into my brain. I was unbelievably 
afraid. I raised my stick to strike, but I 
was so weak that I could scarcely lift it. The 
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thing moved toward me. And then the great 
hand swept downward. I felt a blinding flash 
of pain, a million knives seemed to be stab- 
bing into my brain, and then—blankness, the 
merciful boon of unconsciousness. 

And into that blankness seeped the sound 
of heavy footsteps. The thing was going 
downstairs! 


Chapter Fourteen, THE DEVIL'S 
H aNDIWORK 


FOR MORE than twenty minutes I lay 
unconscious on the floor where I had been 
struck down. Then I became aware that 
something cooling and refreshing was being 
pressed to my temples, and that someone was 
alternately chafing my wrists and dousing 
them with ice water. I opened my eyes to 
find Deeger’s butler, Hendricks, bending over 
me, doing his poor best to bring me back to 
life. 

“What is the matter?” I cried. 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied the butler. 
“Horrible things have happened in this 
house.” 

After a few minutes I managed to struggle 
to my feet. My head felt as if it were split- 
ting, and I ached in every bone and muscle of 
my body. 
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“Something must have struck you on the 
head,” said Hendricks. 

“It did,” I replied. “It is a mercy that my 
skull wasn’t cracked.” 

So far as I could determine, however, I 
had suffered no serious injury. I had been 
dealt a terrible blow on the right side of the 
head just over the ear and a tremendous bump 
had been raised, but there were no indications 
that the skull had been fractured. Indeed, 
the very fact that I was conscious and able 
to move about and talk was sufficient proof 
that I need not worry about my own injuries. 

But what had happened to Deeger, and to 
Conroy and Oliver, in the library belowe 

I was able to stand and walk, although I 
was very faint and weak. I hurried into the 
bedroom and turned on the lights. It re- 
quired but a glance to tell me that there was 
nothing I could do for Deeger. The old col- 
lector was dead; he must have died about the 
time the thing which had attacked him, and 
which had now returned and completed its 
terrible work, dealt me that blow with its 
open hand. 
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I turned to the butler, who hovered at my 
elbow. 

“Mr. Deeger is dead,” I said. 

“Dead!” cried the butler. “Mr. Deeger 
dead P” 

He stepped to the bed, and for a few min- 
utes stared down at the man for whom he had 
worked so many years, who had cared for 
him, and who had helped him when he 
needed help. 

“What happened to Inspector Conroy?” I 
asked. “And Detective Oliver?” 

“Where are they, sir?” 

“They were in the library,” I said. “What 
happened to them?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” replied Hendricks. “I 
did not go into the library. I was in my room 
on the fourth floor, at the back of the house, 
when I heard a shout, and then a little later 
the sound of pistol shots. I knew they came 
from this room, so I rushed here as quickly 
as I could.” 

“What did you find here?” 

“Only yourself lying unconscious on the 
floor,” said Hendricks. 

“Were the lights autre” 
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“Yes, sir. I turned them on in the dressing 
room when I came in. I did not go into the 
bedroom. I started, but stumbled over your 
body.” 

“There was nothing else here?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you see anything as you came down 
the stairs?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you hear anything?” 

“T heard someone walking down the stairs 
just before I started down from the fourth 
floor,” the butler replied, “but when I got 
down here I did not see anything except what 
I have told you about.” 

“All right,” I said. “You stay up here 
with Mr. Deeger’s body, but do not touch 
anything. I'll go down to the library and see 
what has happened to Inspector Conroy.” 

I slipped another magazine, fully loaded, 
into the butt of my pistol, and picked up my 
ebony walking stick, although I had small 
hope that either would be of any use if I 
again encountered the dreadful thing which 
had already dealt so disastrously with me. I 
then hurried down the stairs and walked 
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along the hallway, toward the library. I 
went cautiously, because I was afraid. I had 
no relish for another battle with anything that — 
was able to stand up under the shock of seven 
.45 calibre bullets fired into it at a range of 
fifteen feet! 

The hallway was in pitch darkness, and the 
library also. As I drew nearer, I caught a 
faint whiff of the depressing odor which had 
accompanied the terrible creature into the 
dressing room upstairs. The door to the li- 
brary was open, and I stood there for a mo- 
ment, listening. I heard nothing. I knew 
that both Conroy and Oliver were some- 
where in that room, in the darkness, but there 
was no sound from them. 

“Tommyre” I called, softly. ‘Where are 
your” 

There was no answer. The library was as 
silent and as dark as the grave, and as forbid- 
ding. 

I reached cautiously inside the room, and 
felt along the wall near the door until I had 
found the electric switch. I pressed it, and 
a flood of light poured from the bulbs in the 
chandelier above the teakwood table. I was 
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terribly afraid of what the light might show, 
and for an instant I dared not look into the 
room. I knew the power of the monstrous 
shape which had attacked me, and I dreaded 
to face the things that I knew must have hap- 
pened in the library, for I believed that to 
have been the starting point of this horrible 
thing of mystery. 

But I soon nerved myself to the task and 
stepped farther into the room. What I saw 
turned me faint with horror, so that I was 
compelled to lean against the door jamb for 
support. It was several moments before I 
had strength enough to goon.... 

Detective Oliver lay sprawled face down- 
ward upon the floor! 

I saw at once that he was dead! The whole 
side of his head had been battered in by a ter- 
rific blow! 

Inspector Conroy sat at the table as I had 
left him, but his head had dropped forward 
so that it rested on the surface of the teak- 
wood, and his hands were outstretched before 
him. He was in almost exactly the position 
in which we had found old man Deeger. I 
hurried to his side, fearing that I would find 
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his fingers amputated and arranged in the 
form of the Chinese character which had 
already so horrified us. 

But fortunately Conroy had not been mu- 
tilated. He was alive when I reached his 
side, and it required only a hasty examina- 
tion to determine that he had not been seri- 
ously hurt. He was unconscious, and he had 
been dealt a fearful blow on the head, as I 
had been struck in the room above, but he 
was in no danger. His skull had not been 
fractured, although the skin had been broken 
and a slender stream of blood poured from 
his wounds and spread upon the table in an 
ever-widening circle. 

I quickly cleansed and bandaged his 
wound, and in a few moments he had re- 
gained consciousness. But he was still ter- 
ribly weak and nervous. 

“What happened to mer” he demanded. 
“Good God! How my head hurts!” 

“Sit still,” I commanded. “You'll be all 
right. You got a nasty blow, but there is noth- 
ing serious about it.” 

I poured both of us a drink from the flask 
which I always carry in my bag. The liquor 
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gave us new strength, and in a few minutes 
we felt able to take stock of the situation, and 
tried to delve into the meaning of the awful 
things which had again happened in the old 
house. 

“How about old man Deeger?’” asked Con- 
roy. 

“He is dead,” I replied. “He was correct. 
The thing came back and killed him.” 

“And Olivere Where is he?” 

“Dead also,” I said. ‘Lying on the floor 
under the table, with his head battered in.” 

“Murdered!” Conroy half whispered. — 

“Yes,” I said. “Murdered. And the thing 
that killed Oliver is the thing that caused 
Johnson’s death and mutilated old man Dee- 
ger, and then came back and killed him.” 

“But what was ite?” demanded Conroy. 

“Didn’t you see what struck you?” 

“No,” replied the Inspector. “I saw noth- 
ing. I was sitting here at this table, and 
Oliver was across from me, facing the win- 
dows. I was watching the door. Both of us 
were wide awake. I saw nothing come into 
the room through the doorway, and I am sure 
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that Oliver did not see anything come in by 
way of the windows.” 

“The windows are locked and bolted on the 
inside,” I said, for I had already examined 
them. 

But Conroy only shrugged his shoulders in 
a discouraged manner. 

“T expected they would be,” he said, hope- 
lessly. ‘But as I was saying, I was sitting 
here and Oliver was sitting over there. Sud- 
denly the lights went out. The next instant I 
heard the thud of a blow, and Oliver uttered 
a choking gasp, the same sort of sound that 
Johnson made last night just before he died. 
I turned, but before I could see what had 
caused him to cry out something hit me on the 
head. I knew nothing more until you came.” 

“There is more mystery now than ever,” I 
said. 

“What happened upstairs?” asked the In- 
spector. 

I told him as quickly as possible how some- 
thing had come up the stairs, and entered the 
dressing room where I kept watch over the 
old collector; and how the thing had killed 
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the old man and then knocked me senseless 
with one blow of its mighty hand. 

“TI shot at it,” I said, “and I’m sure I hit 
it, but the bullets did not hurt it.” 

“Did you see it?” Conroy demanded. “Did 
you see it come into the room?P” 

“Yes,” I said. “I saw it, but I do not know 
what it was. It was dark up there, and all I 
could make out was an envelope of pale yel- 
low light cloaking a hideous figure.” 

“Well,” said Conroy, “we've got to find out 
what it was. Did the thing leave any trace of 
its presence?” 

“TI didn’t examine the room,” I answered. 
“As soon as I saw that Deeger was dead I 
hurried downstairs to see what had happened 
to you and Oliver.” 

“Then we had better go up there and see 
exactly what happened,” said the Inspector. 

We climbed the stairs and entered the room 
in which old man Deeger lay dead. An at- 
mosphere of evil pervaded the chamber. Even 
if we had not known there was something in 
the very air which would have told us that 
terrible things had happened in this room. 
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Conroy hurried to a window and threw it 
wide open. 

“I feel as if I were in a tomb,” he re- 
marked. | 

We turned our attention to the room. Old 
man Deeger lay prone upon the bed. I turned 
his body over, and both Conroy and I recoiled 
in horror at the look of fright and terror 
which shone from the old man’s open, staring 
eyes. The sheet which covered him was 
stained with blood at the lower end, and I 
quickly threw it back. 

Conroy stepped forward and looked at the 
old man. 

“God in Heaven!” he cried. “Jerry, look!” 

It was with feelings of the utmost helpless- 
ness and despair that I stared at the sight to 
which Conroy pointed with shaking fingers. 
I realized better than ever with what puny 
powers we were fighting against a thing 
which could do, and had done, such terrible 
things. We were not unprepared for hor- 
rors, but still we were not capable of survey- 
ing calmly the latest work of the fiend. 

The thing which had returned, even as old 
man Deeger had said it would return, had 
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stood at the foot of the bed while I fired at it 
with a pistol, and had torn off the old collec- 
tor’s toes! 

They lay on the bed under the sheet, all ten 
of them, arranged to form a Chinese char- 
acter. 

“Kueil” gasped Conroy. “Kuei!” 

“The Devil again!” I cried. 

“That’s what it means,” said Conroy. “It’s 
Chinese for Devil! Jerry! I’m ready to be- 
lieve it was a devil that did these things! No 
human being could devise such tortures as 
have been inflicted upon this old man!” 

“Worse than the Inquisition! How he 
must have suffered!” 

“Silvio!” cried Conroy. “It’s the work of 
Silvio, I am sure. It must be!” 

We stood there in silence for a long mo- 
ment, staring down at the dead man and the 
gruesome reminders of the terrible and fiend- 
ish powers of the thing we were trying to 
combat. I knew something of the mental and 
physical torture which the old collector must 
have undergone on those two_ successive 
nights. It seemed to me best that he had died. 
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Life would have held little for him, so torn 
and mutilated. 

“Even if he had lived,” said Conroy, final- 
ly, “there would have been no way in which 
he could have told us anything.” 

“We could have learned nothing more 
from him,” I said, “unless we could have set 
up a board with letters on it, and had him 
nod yes or no as we pointed to them.” 

“That would have taken a long time,” said 
the Inspector, “and time is precious to us 
now. We must rid the earth of this fiend, 
Jerry, and we must do it soon. God knows 
what he may do next.” 

We searched the room carefully for traces 
of the thing. We found no evidence that 
would be of the slightest use to us, but we did 
find the seven bullets which I had fired from 
my automatic pistol as the grotesque bulk 
crouched over the foot of Deeger’s bed en- 
gaged in its horrible task. They were scat- 
tered about on the floor, and each of them 
was blunted and flattened. 

“They look as if they had been fired against 
a piece of armor plate,” Conroy said. 
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“It is certain that bullets are of no use 
against this monster.” 

“But what can we doe” demanded Con- 
roy. ‘We must find this thing and destroy 
it, Jerry, but howe How are we going to be- 
gine” 

“We have no starting point,” I said. “We 
have nothing to work on.” 

“We know something of what it can do,” 
said the Inspector, grimly, “and we know 
that unless we destroy it many more terrible 
things may happen.” 

“It is beyond me,” I said. “I do not feel 
equal to fighting something that protects it- 
self with an aura of light and cannot be 
harmed by pistol bullets.” 

“We are not its equal with ordinary weap- 
ons,” Conroy said, “but this thing cannot be 
omnipotent. There must be some way of stop- 
ping it.” 

“Tf it was Silvio,” I said, “he came this 
time in a form different from any he has ever 
used before.” 

“T believe it was Silvio,” said Conroy, “but 
we cannot be sure until we have talked to 
Dorothy Crawford.” 
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We went downstairs to the library, where 
Conroy telephoned to the Medical Exam- 
iner, and to the East Twenty-second Street 
station for an ambulance to remove the bodies 
of Oliver and Deeger as soon as the Medical 
Examiner had given permission. Then Con- 
roy went home, leaving a guard of uniformed 
policemen, the same men whom he had dis- 
missed when we decided to spend the night at 
the old house and make an effort to capture 
Deeger’s assailant. It probably would have 
been better if they had remained at the house. 

Hendricks, the butler, had been so un- 
nerved by the frightful happenings of the 
night that I had given him a sedative and put 
him to bed. 

The telephone was ringing when [ entered 
my apartment. The Night Superintendent 
of Nurses at the Hospital was calling. 

“T’ve been trying to get you for hours, Doc- 
tor!” she said. “I called the number you left 
here and could get no answer, and I have been 
ringing your home.” 

“What has happened?” I asked. “Is it 
Miss Crawford?” 
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“Yes,” she said, “and that other patient, 
the woman with the wounds on her hands and 
feet.” 

“Ts Miss Crawford worse?” 

“She is much better now,” said the Super- 
intendent. “She became conscious a little 
while ago, and is sleeping. The other woman 
is in her usual condition. But we had a ter- 
rible time with them.” 

“When?” 

“About midnight, I think. Miss Crawford 
suddenly began to scream.” 

“What about?” I interrupted. “Did she 
say anythinge” 

“Yes,” said the Superintendent. ‘She 
screamed and laughed, and when I went to 
her bed [ heard her say, ‘I am killing them 
now! I am killing them now!’ And Doctor, 
her voice—” 

“Yes,” I prompted. 

“Tt was terrible. Coarse and brutal, and 
after she had shouted that she was killing 
them she laughed horribly.” 

“How long did this continuer” 

“Not more than fifteen minutes,” said the 
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Superintendent. “She awakened suddenly 
and asked where she was and then she began 
to cry. I asked her what she had meant and 
she said she did not know. Soon afterward 
she went to sleep.” 

“And the other patient? What did she 
doe” 

“She became restless about midnight, and 
her wounds began to bleed as they did last 
night when we carried Miss Crawford past 
her door. She became quiet after a few min- 
utes, and there was no more blood on her 
bandages than there had been last night.” 

“She did not speak?” | | 

“No. She shrieked once and then moaned 
for a few minutes, but she said nothing in- 
telligible.” 

There was nothing that I could do, and no 
instructions that I could give except that both 
Dorothy Crawford and the strange woman 
should be given every possible care. 

“T will call in a few hours,” I said. 

Then I went to bed, so tired that not even 
the memory of the horrible things I had seen 
and experienced could rob me of slumber. 


Chapter Fifteen, THE STORY OF KUEI 


IT WAS noon when I arose. I telephoned 
the hospital and learned that Dorothy Craw- 
ford was conscious, and apparently as weil as 
she ever had been, although she was very 
nervous and distrait. Then I called Inspector 
Conroy, and he immediately sent two police- 
men to bring the girl to the old house in 
Gramercy Park. 

“T’ll be there about one o’clock,” he said. 
“We'll talk to her.” 

I met Conroy as he was going up the steps 
and we went into the Deeger home together. 
Hendricks, the butler, still badly shaken by 
his fright of the night before, opened the door 
for us. He said that Dorothy Crawford and 
the policemen had arrived only a few minutes 
before, and that the girl was waiting in the 
library. 

I had no desire to enter that room again, 
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after what had occurred there. I shivered in- 
voluntarily as I thought of the horrible thing 
which had come clumping up the stairs into 
the room where I was sitting, there to com- 
plete its terrible work. But we went in, never- 
theless, and found Dorothy Crawford sitting 
at the table. She was in the same chair that 
the old collector had occupied the night he 
had first been attacked. She rose as we entered 
and came toward us. 

“Inspector!” she cried. “The policemen! 
Am [—” 

“No,” Conroy interrupted, “you are not un- 
der arrest. We only want to talk to you.” 

He sent the policemen from the room, and 
we sat at the table. Dorothy Crawford 
looked dreadfully pale and haggard, but she 
was in even better condition than I had dared 
hope. I felt that we might question her with- 
out serious consequences, and told Conroy so. 
He turned to the girl. 

“Now then, Miss Crawford,” he said, “the 
first thing that I want to know is this: Did 
you know Mr. Deegere” 

“Yes,” the girl replied. “He was my 
grandfather. Is—he—” 
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“He died last night,” said Conroy. 

“Then I was too late,”’ said Dorothy Craw- 
ford. She covered her face with her hands 
and for a moment [ feared that she was going 
to break down. But she regained her compo- 
sure, and Conroy bent forward: 

“Did you know that he was to be attacked, 
Miss Crawford?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “Silvio—” 

“Was it Silvior” interrupted the Inspec- 
tor, eagerly. 

“It was Silvio again,” she replied. “Night 
before last, just before midnight, I heard him 
saying, ‘I shall kill your grandfather! He is 
my enemy! All my enemies must die!’ ” 

“And that is why we saw you running to 
this house?” 

“Yes. I didn’t seem to be quite so much 
under his control as usual. Perhaps, he—he 
was too busy here to completely overwhelm 
me. I tried to telephone you, but could not 
get you, so I left my apartment, slipped past 
the two detectives downstairs, and hurried 
here, hoping that I might be able to warn my 
grandfather or do something to help him. But 
I was too late.” 
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“Yes,” Conroy said. “You were too late. 
But you probably could have done nothing 
if you had got here in time.” 

He sat silent for a moment, his finger tips 
rapping on the table at which only two nights 
before the old collector had been sitting when 
he was attacked by some terrible monster. 
Suddenly he leaned forward. 

“Miss Crawford,” he said, “did you ever 
hear of Kueir” 

The girl shrank back in her chair, shud- 
dering. 

“Yes,” she said, “I have heard of Kuei.” 

“What is ite” 

“Kuei,”’ she replied, slowly, “is a Chinese 
word, meaning Devil!” 

“We know that,” said the Inspector. ‘‘We 
learned that from your grandfather. We 
learned it in Chinatown. But what did your 
grandfather mean when he said Kuei had at- 
tacked hime Do you know?” 

Dorothy Crawford raised her eyes, and in 
their depths was such horror that I involun- 
tarily drew back. 

“Yes,” she said, “I think I know, but I can- 
not believe that my grandfather— : 
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“He told us,” Conroy interrupted. “We 
learned the name of Kuei and asked him if 
Kuei had attacked him. He said yes. And 
Kuei—” he added bitterly and hopelessly,— 
“Kuei means Devil. Does it also mean Sil- 
vior Is Kuei Silvio?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the girl, “but Kuei 
means Devil and Silvio was a Devil Worship- 
per. It is so terrible—” 

“Tell me what your grandfather meant!” 
cried Conroy. 

“IT am afraid to tell you. You cannot be- 
lieve!” | 

“After what I have seen,” said the Inspec- 
tor, “I can believe anything.” 

Dorothy Crawford rose to her feet. 

“Very well,” she said, “I will tell you. But 
the story of Kuei is long, and first I shall 
show you what it is.” 

She moved across the room and stopped in 
front of the great bronze idol which we had 
noted before, the one that had a niche to it- 
self in a corner near the windows, and to 
which all the others led up according to their 
size and importance. She touched it with her 
hand. 
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“This,” she said, “is Kuei.” 

Both Conroy and I had noticed the idol be- 
fore, and had remarked the evil expression on 
its face, but we were not by any means pre- 
pared to have Dorothy Crawford place her 
hand on the thing and say that this was what 
her grandfather had meant when he said he 
had been attacked by Kuei. I could only sit 
and stare at the image with wide-open eyes, 
and the more [ stared the more it seemed to 
me that there was some resemblance between 
the idol and the awful thing which had 
climbed up the stairs the night before, envel- 
oped in a protecting aura of yellow light; and 
which had crouched over old man Deeger’s 
bed while I fired shot after shot against it 
without effect. 

Inspector Conroy, I could see, was expe- 
riencing a similar mental upheaval, but he 
was the first to recover his wits. 

“That!” he cried. “Why, that thing is 
made of metal!” 

“Nevertheless,” said Dorothy Crawford, 
“that is Kuei, and if my grandfather said 
that Kuei attacked him, that is what he 
meant!” 
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“But it is metal,” Conroy cried, again. 
“How could it attack your grandfather? Do 
you mean that its devotees killed Mr. Deeger 
and Johnson and Olivere” 

“No,” she said. “I mean that Silvio, work- 
ing with this image after he had reached this 
plane of existence through me, killed my 
grandfather and the others.” 

“Silvio!” Conroy cried. “Always Silvio!” 

“Yes,” the girl said. “It has always been 
Silvio for me.” 

She wept bitterly, utterly distracted, while 
Conroy and I comforted her as best we could. 

“Such dreadful things that I have seen!” 
she cried. “Oh, why cannot I have peace?” 

“You must have courage, Miss Crawford,” 
said the Inspector. ‘You must answer all our 
questions. We are trying to help you, and it 
is only through you that we have any chance 
at all of combating Silvio and solving these 
mysteries.” 

“T will try,” she said, with a wan smile. “I 
will do the best I can.” 

“Then tell us what you mean? How did 
Silvio work through this—this image of 
Kuei?” 
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“Silvio was a Priest of Kuei! <A Priest of 
Hell! He can make this thing alive!” 
“Alive!” cried Conroy. “This thing of 

metal? Aliver” 

“There is an ancient belief,” I interrupted, 
“that certain priests have had the power to 
animate images of their gods.” 

“It is true,” the girl said. “This thing has 
moved. It has been seen to move. Human 
sacrifices have been offered to it, and it has—” 

But neither of us was listening. Moved by 
a common impulse we had walked across the 
room and stood in front of the giant image. 

“It’s a horrible looking thing,” said the In- 
spector. 

And in truth it was. It sat on a pedestal, 
but instead of being in the squat position of 
the idols of most heathen races, particularly 
those of the Orient, it sat upright, with its 
feet hanging down and its great hands rest- 
ing on its knees. It was almost six feet high, 
most of the length being between the hips and 
the neck. The legs were grotesquely short. 
Its great head was pushed down between its 
shoulders, which were enormously broad and 
thick. It was of bronze, but age and much 
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polishing had given it the patina of old gold. 

The workmanship was amazingly fine, but 
it was not the structural perfection of the im- 
age that attracted us so much as the look that 
burned from its face. The eyes were two 
huge greenish stones, streaked with red 
which fairly darted fire into the dim light of 
the big room, and its whole countenance was 
clothed in such an expression of hate and ma- 
lignity that both Conroy and I shuddered as 
our eyes met the unseeing glare of the great 
stones and noted the contour of the sharp, 
pointed ears, the blunt nose and the thin lips 
which were drawn together in unbelievable 
cruelty of outline. 

“It certainly looks murderous enough,” 
said the Inspector. 

“Like a million devils rolled into one.” 

“Tt cannot be,’ Conroy said, “that this 
thing was what Mr. Deeger meant. It cannot 
be that he meant this thing of metal was alive, 
that it could move about.” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy Crawford, “that is 
what he meant. But I think it would be bet- 
ter if you first heard the story of the image. 
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Then you can better understand what it means 
and what, according to legend, it can do.” 

She crossed the room to the book-case, and 
after some search found a volume, which she 
placed on the table. 

“Tt was this tale,” she said, “which induced 
my grandfather to spend many years and a 
great deal of money trying to obtain this idol 
for his collection.” 


Chapter Sixteen, THE CAVE OF THE 
DEVIL WORSHIPPERS 


INSPECTOR CONROY picked up the 
book. 

It was a small, paper covered volume, bear- 
ing the imprint of a London publisher, and 
the date 1817. It was dirty and yellow with 
age, and many sheets were missing, but, as 
developed, all of that part which had any 
bearing on the thing called Kuei was intact. 
The inscription on the title page proclaimed 


the book to be an account of “The Adven-. 


tures of Malcolm Stewart, with an Account 
of his Travels to the Land of the Devil Wor- 
shippers in the Pei-Ling Mountains of China, 
in the Province of Ho-Nan, and the Strange 
Happenings in the Cave of the Golden Idol.” 

The first half of the work, dealing with 
various exploits of Malcolm Stewart on land 
and sea, was of slight interest to us, and Con- 
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roy skipped that portion. He began to read 
from the time when Stewart, in Hong Kong, 
first heard the tale of the Golden Idol and 
the vast treasure reputed to be stored in the 
Temple of the Devil Worshippers. 

“It was said that in the Mountains of Pei- 
Ling, in the Province of Ho-Nan,” the story 
went on, “there dwelt a sect of Devil Wor- 
shippers, who practiced their evil rites in an 
underground temple of such richness as to 
confound the eye with its gorgeousness. It 
was said that in this temple was a great idol 
of solid gold, with eyes that were two great 
emeralds unsurpassed in the world for luster 
and brilliance, the whole being a treasure 
greater than the crown jewels of England or 
the enrichments of an Indian prince. 

“Men said that this temple, and the moun- 
tains surrounding it, were surely the abode of 
all evil, and the tale as it came to my ears in- 
vested the great Golden Idol with strange 
and terrible powers. It was said that the im- 
age had the power to become alive, and that 
living persons were offered to it as sacrifice, 
and that the slaying of them was done by its 
own hands for its own gratification and pleas- 
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ure. And it was said that certain of the ritu- 
als of its priests were mockeries of the sacred 
rites of Holy Church, a tale blasphemous and 
strange.” 

The book then told how Malcolm Stewart 
resolved to form an expedition and attempt 
to carry away the golden idol with the emerald 
eyes, and there were then many pages describ- 
ing in detail his preparation and start. The 
narrative continued: 

“‘We encamped at dusk in a deep ravine in 
the mountains of Pei-Ling, and I at once sent 
scouts, Chinamen who had been in my service 
for many years, forward to ascertain our 
whereabouts and the location of the nearest 
village. They reported that we lay within 
two leagues of a village called by its inhabi- 
tants ‘Kuei-Shen,’ these words meaning in 
Chinese ‘Demons and Spirits,’ or, freely 
translated, ‘The Abode of Devils.’ They 
further reported that they had seen no sign of 
a temple such as existed according to the tale 
that I had heard in Hong Kong. 

“But I resolved to investigate on my own 
account, and when nightfall came, I armed 
myself with a pistol and musket, and a great 
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cutlass stuck in my belt, and set forth upon 
the adventure. I marched along the ravine, 
‘and as I went forward I found myself in a 
pocket in the mountains, with no visible 
means of egress save the way by which I had 
come. Casting about me for an exit which 
would enable me to continue my explorations, 
I came at length to a small opening in the 
side of the mountain, covered and almost hid- 
den by the heavy underbrush. 

“Seeing first to the priming of my pistols 
and making sure that all of my weapons were 
ready for immediate and effective use, I en- 
tered the aperture and emerged into a pas- 
sageway which appeared to have been hewn 
by hand from the solid rock of the moun- 
tain. Along this passageway I went for a 
great distance, and finally I saw far ahead a 
shaft of dim light, and the murmur of many 
voices raised in a chant came to my ears. 

“I pushed forward and came to the end of 
the passageway, which was closed by a slab 
of stone, but with crevices through which 
shone thin beams of light. After much effort 
I succeeded in inserting my cutlass in one of 
these cracks, and found that I could move a 
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considerable portion of the stone. This I did, 
making an opening about one foot high and 
one foot wide, to which I applied my eyes. I 
stood amazed at the spectacle spread out be- 
fore me. 

“I gazed downward into a vast cave which, 
from its conformation and the marks of cut- 
ting tools on the walls and ceiling, must have 
been hewn from the solid rock at the cost of 
prodigious labor. Enormous torches which 
blazed with a pale yellow light sat in niches 
about the walls; rich hangings and draper- 
ies done in the marvelous arts of old China 
hung from the ceiling, and a carpet of impe- 
rial yellow silk, bordered with black, covered 
the floor. At one end of the cave was an altar 
draped with gorgeous brocades and embroid- 
eries in black and gold, and upon the altar sat 
the Great Golden Idol. On either side of the 
huge image squatted the repulsive figure of 
a giant toad, as large as a cat. Whether the 
reptiles were alive I could not determine. 

“And prone upon the floor stretched a great 
company of men, women and children, their 
voices lifted in an exultant chant of worship 
of the thing which sat stolidly upon its ped- 
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estal in the midst of such magnificence and 
wealth, while beams of almost blinding light 
flashed from the great emeralds that were its 
eyes | 

“The chant increased in fervor and in vol- 
ume until it became a rising tide of sound 
which beat against the walls of the cave and 
rebounded in a swirling cataclysm of sound. 
And as I watched, the people rose as one per- 
son, shouting and shrieking in a frenzy of fa- 
natical worship, and then from an opening in 
the cave to the right of the idol came a pro- 
cession of priests, each wearing a black robe, 
on the bosom of which was emblazoned in 
scarlet the obscene figure of a toad. Before 
them marched a giant Chinaman whose face 
was twisted and transformed by the fury of 
fanaticism, and from whose deep set eyes 
blazed a fire which rivalled in intensity the 
brilliance of the idol’s orbs. He was clothed 
as the others, but upon his broad chest was 
the representation of a goat’s head, a fear- 
fully malignant figure. 

“Each priest with the exception of the 
giant led by the hand a little child, and there 
were five of them in all. Behind them came 
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others bearing a couch made of some sort of 
metal, richly encrusted with gold and ivory, 
and with a head-rest of pale yellow silk. And 
one other came bearing a great golden chal- 
ice, and a huge triangular segment of black 
bread. The children, tied hand to hand with 
a silken rope the color of fresh blood, knelt 
at the feet of the idol, and directly behind 
them the priests deposited the couch. The 
giant priest reclined at length thereon and 
folded his arms, and then from another open- 
ing in the cave, to the left of the idol, came 
six other priests, each clothed in a flowing 
robe of yellow caught at the waist with a 
blood colored silken rope, and each carrying 
in his hand a replica, about a foot high and 
broad in proportion, of the awful thing which 
sat in such evil majesty upon the altar. 

“(Now the chant of the people rose to a 
frenzied cheering, and cries of ‘Kuei! Kuei!’ 
smote upon my ears as the multitude began to 
encircle the cave in a whirling, barbaric 
dance. The priests joined in the gyrations 
and contortions, and now every person in the 
cave was in motion except the priest who lay 
upon the couch and the little children who 
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crouched fearfully at the foot of the idol. Ob- 
scenities were practiced..... But at last the 
priests bearing the small images came for- 
ward and placed them about the couch, one 
at the head, one at the foot, and two at each 
side. 

“Then the chanting and shouting died 
away, and the people flung themselves upon 
the floor. There was now utter silence. Then 
one by one the torches were extinguished, al- 
though I saw no human hand touch them. 
For a few moments the cave was in darkness, 
and there was no sound save the labored 
breathing of the worshippers as they lay 
prone in abject adoration, and the whimper- 
ing of the children as they awaited their 
doom. Over everything was an indescribable 
odor, foul and offensive. 

“And now there came to my ears the sound 
of a sibilant hissing. I know not whence it 
came. It died away, gradually, and then 
again there was silence everywhere. 

“But this only for a moment. Then the 
small idol at the head of the couch began to 
glow with a pale yellow light, dirty like sul- 
phur, and the hissing noise was heard again, 
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and the voice of a single priest was lifted in 
a weird and monotonous chant. Then the 
image at the foot of the reclining priest as- 
sumed the yellow glow, and one by one the 
others, until all six gleamed and sparkled as 
though through some hidden force, while all 
of the priests now lifted their voices in a wail- 
ing hymn of worship. The cave was still in 
darkness save for the yellow splotches of light 
which marked the location of the couch and 
the small images. 

“I could barely make out the dim shapes 
of the kneeling children. 

“The strange scene was fascinating, and 
how long I gazed at it I do not know. But at 
length I was aroused by a movement upon the 
altar, and the great golden idol began to glow 
with the same yellow light which now bathed 
the body of the reclining priest and emanated 
from the smaller images. 
~ “But the light was fiercer; and it was shot 
_ through with dashes of red. It appeared to 
completely envelop the huge figure. 

“And suddenly the awful thing moved its 
head from side to side, jerkily and awk- 
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wardly, but with a movement that was un- 
mistakable. 

“And then there was a great clanging 
sound, and I saw that the right hand of the 
image was being raised and pounded against 
its knee, while from its lips issued a horrible 
croaking voice, lifted in a gloating, wicked 
chant. A great sound of groaning and moan- 
ing, the utterance of hundreds of souls in the 
torments of a horrible frenzy, rose from the 
throng that lay prone upon the floor, but there 
was neither sound nor movement from the 
priest who reclined upon the couch. 

“But the other priests moved slowly for- 
ward, chanting, until they stood behind the 
children, and one of the little ones was 
pushed and prodded until, weeping, he 
stumbled up the steps of the altar and ap- 
proached the great image. _ 

“The priests broke into a wild chant as the 
awful thing raised its giant hand... .The 
child shrieked .... A woman screamed, and 
the next instant the bruised and battered little 
body tumbled down the steps. A: knife flashed 
as a priest seized the child in his arms, and 
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blood poured into the great chalice held in 
place by another of the evil crew. Then the 
brimming cup was passed to a third, and as 
he held the segment of black bread aloft he 
turned his back to the idol and faced the 
couch on which lay the priest who had led 
the procession into the cave. He tilted the 
chalice, and the blood of the innocent child 
dribbled upon the body of the prostrate man 
whose face was contorted by evil passion. 
And as he poured the priest’s voice rose in the 
chant, and to my ears came Latin words which 
I had heard employed by the Priests of God 
in the Mass of Holy Church. And now with 
his left foot the monstrous, blasphemous 
wretch scraped upon the earth the Sign of the 
Cross; and as he completed the sacred figure 
he flung the black Host upon the ground and 
spurned it, grinding it into the dirt with his 
Heels 2s: @ 40.4 The throng of worshippers 
screamed in unholy joy, and the great image 
banged its great hand upon its knee, while its 
obscene head rolled clumsily from right to 
left, and back and forth..... 

“But I know not what happened further. 
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I stumbled along the passageway, and after 
what seemed to me to be ages I reached the 
open air of the ravine, where I gazed with in- 
finite relief at the sight of God’s own sky 
above me, and the moon and stars sending 
their guiding and beneficent light to a tor- 
mented world groping in the darkness. 

“I made my way back to my camp and 
aroused my people, and with all haste we 
pushed away from this accursed place toward 
the sea. I had now no thought of carrying 
away the immense treasure embodied in the 
great idol and its emerald eyes. I had but 
one thought, and that was to put as great a 
distance as possible between myself and the 
scenes of horror which I had witnessed. .... 


That ended the book so far as it concerned 
the problems which confronted us. For a long 
time we sat in a silence broken only by the in- 
cessant, nervous drumming of Conroy’s fin- 
ger tips upon the table. Finally he glanced 
over his shoulder at the huge mass of metal 
which sat so stolidly in the corner. 

“That,” he said, his voice trembling. “That 
—that is the same idol?” 
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“Yes,” said Dorothy Crawford. “It is the 
same.” 

“It is incredible,” said Conroy, slowly. 
“Unbelievable! The thing that lifted its 
giant hand... .” 


Chapter Seventeen, How KuEI CaME 
TO GRAMERCY PARK 


SITTING in the old house in Gramercy 
Park, with the roar and bustle of the world’s 
greatest city all about us, it seemed incredible 
that such things could have happened any- 
where in the world. Yet Conroy and I had 
watched some strange events during this last 
week, Only last night I had seen something, 
an ungainly something which had walked 
clumsily and ponderously, crouched over the 
foot of a bed on which lay an old man who 
had been grievously wounded. And this man 
had told us that he had been attacked by Kuei 
—and Kuei was the great image which Mal- 
colm Stewart had seen move in a cave in a 
mountain fastness in China. 

“The story is true,” said Dorothy Craw- 
ford, “or at least the greater part of it is true. 
The idol is not gold and its eyes are not 
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emeralds. They are some sort of brilliant, 
finely cut and highly polished.” 

“Did your grandfather see any of the 
things described by Stewart,” asked Inspec- 
tor Conroy. 

“Yes. He saw the idol move, and he saw 
many of the scenes mentioned in Stewart’s 
book. In fact, he saw more than Stewart had 
seen. He remained through the whole of the 
ceremony.” 

“Tt seems to have been pretty much the 
same thing that we watched you doing 
through the keyhole at your apartment,” said 
the Inspector. 

“Yes,” said the girl, hopelessly, “I noticed 
the similarity, especially in the black bread 
and the—the toad.” 

“Apparently,” I said, “the priests were em- 
ploying a variation of the Mass of St. Secaire, 
which the Satanists believe to be one of their 
most effective rituals. During the Middle 
Ages it was especially prevalent in Gascony, 
but later it spread throughout the world, and 
is probably now in use everywhere. The 
form is changed in various localities, and el- 
ements of other rituals are included.” 
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“But some features of it are always re- 
tained?” asked Conroy. 

“Yes. The celebrant of the Mass always 
uses black bread, and always makes the sign 
of the Cross with his left foot, sometimes 
backward. Miss Crawford was saying the 
Mass of St. Secaire when we surprised her 
the other night, but we broke into her apart- 
ment just before she pronounced the name of 
the person upon whom she wished the Devil 
to inflict horrible sufferings. The Satanists 
believe that the person so named in the Mass 
is then beyond human aid; he will slowly 
pine away and die, and will be so over- 
whelmed that he cannot resist the machina- 
tions of the Devil’s earthly agents.” 

Dorothy Crawford shuddered. 

“And I,” she whispered, in horror, “am one 
of them. I am bound to obey when Silvio 
commands!” 

She trembled, and Inspector Conroy patted 
her soothingly upon the shoulder. 

“Let’s go ahead with the story of Kuei,” he 
suggested. “Tell us how your grandfather 
carried away the idol.” He glanced at the 
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image. “But perhaps we had better go into 
another room. This—this—” 

“It cannot hear us now,” said the girl. “My 
grandfather told me it was his belief, based 
on his researches, that it could be animated 
only at midnight.” 

“The evil hour!” Conroy commented. 

“Yes,” said Dorothy Crawford. “You have 
seen how Silvio can get control of me only at 
that hour.” 

A moment of silence, and the girl began 
her story: 

“My grandfather, as you know, was a great 
collector. He had probably the finest col- 
lection of heathen idols in the world. He had 
travelled all over the world for them, and 
he had risked his life many times to bring 
treasures to this house. 

“He picked up this tale of Malcolm Stew- 
art’s in a second hand book shop on Fourth 
Avenue many years ago. He was tremendous- 
ly interested in it, because on several of his 
trips to China he had heard rumors of a great 
image of the Devil which was worshipped by 
the people of a village in an interior prov- 
ince, but he had never been able to obtain 
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any definite information. To him this book 
was a God-send, because it established the 
location of the place and it was proof to him, 
as it would have been to any one with the col- 
lector’s fire in his veins, that such an idol 
really existed. 

“My grandfather felt that the addition of 
this idol to his group would crown his life- 
work and establish his collection as beyond 
doubt the finest in the world. Unless you are 
a collector, you can have no conception of the 
pride and pleasure such a knowledge would 
give him. He immediately began planning 
to go to China in search of the idol, and 
finally he landed at Hong Kong, and began to 
equip an expedition for the journey into the 
interior. 

“In Hong Kong he was fortunate enough 
to find a Chinaman who had been born and 
reared near the village of the Devil Worship- 
pers, but who had drifted out of the country 
down to the coast. This man verified Mal- 
colm Stewart’s story, and gave my grand- 
father additional details which made him all 
the more eager to obtain the idol. The Chi- 
naman told my grandfather that the idol had 
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ruled over the village for countless ages; and, 
indeed, after the image had been brought here 
and examined, my grandfather became con- 
vinced that it antedated by many centuries 
any known Chinese work in bronze. Neither 
he nor any of the other experts whom he con- 
sulted could give an estimate of its age; they 
could only say that it was very ancient. — 
“My grandfather also learned from the 
Chinaman that according to tradition the 
power of animating the image is vested in a 
certain family of priests, the elder son suc- 
ceeding to the power when his father died, 
and so on down through many generations. 
No other priests have that power. The story 
of the idol is that many years ago the people, 
weary of praying unsuccessfully to the gods 
for rain to water their crops, threw away 
their old idols and constructed an image of 
the Evil One, which they began to worship. 
This so pleased the Devil that he took posses- 
sion of the soul of the Head Priest of the 
village, and invested him with such powers 
as pass belief. The Chinaman also said that 
according to the ancient superstition the ani- 
mation of the idol could begin only at mid- 
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night, although he did not know how long it 
could continue. 

“After several months of _ travelling 
through the interior of China my grandfather 
at length reached a district which seemed to 
correspond with the description set down in 
Malcolm Stewart’s book. As Stewart had 
done before him he left his camp one evening 
and went in search of the passageway to the 
cave. He found it at the end of the ravine, 
and followed it until he came to the point 
where he heard the chanting of many voices, 
and saw flickering beams of light. As Stew- 
art had done, he moved the slab of rock and 
looked down into the cavern. 

“Unlike Stewart, however, my grandfather 
stayed through the whole of the horrible cer- 
emony. The next night he returned, and the 
next, and each night he witnessed some awful 
rite of worship, although only on the first 
night were human sacrifices offered to the 
image. Every night, however, it was ani- 
mated, and banged its hand against its knee, 
and rolled its great head about. My grand- 
father saw that the priest who seemed to pos- 
sess the power of animating the idol, the one 
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who lay upon the couch in front of the altar, 
was completely exhausted after the ceremony, 
and that he remained alone in the cave, lying 
in a semi-conscious condition upon the couch, 
after the others had passed out. 

“So one night my grandfather and three 
other Americans in his expedition—the 
Chinese would not go near the place, believ- 
ing it to be accursed—went along the pas- 
sageway. ‘They watched the ceremonies in 
the cave, and later, when everything was 
quiet and the cavern was deserted save for the 
idol and the priest who lay before the altar, 
they enlarged the opening in the rock and 
made their way down a rope ladder into the 
temple. They found the priest in a stupor. 
With a hypodermic needle my grandfather 
gave him an injection of morphine strong 
enough to have killed an ordinary man, know- 
ing that if the drug did not kill him it would 
at least cause him to sleep for several hours, 
and probably would make him very ill for a 
considerable time. 

“Then, with great labour, my grandfather 
and his assistants hoisted the great image up 
the rope ladder and carried it along the pas- 
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sageway. They hurried into camp with it, 
loaded it onto a donkey and set out for the 
coast, which they reached in safety after many 
forced marches. 

“And then my grandfather took a ship for 
the United States and brought the idol here, 
and placed it where you see it now.” 

The girl turned and stared for a long time 
at the mass of bronze which had brought such 
tragic sorrow into her life. The thing sat on 
its pedestal with no more signs of animation 
than a slab of rock. It seemed impossible that 
it could move, yet I could not doubt the truth 
of what Jerome Deeger had told his grand- 
daughter any more than I could doubt the evi- 
dence of my own eyes. And I had seen 
something ....I had seen IT..... 

“It would have been better,” said Conroy, 
finally, “if your grandfather had killed the 
priest.” 

“Yes,” the girl said, “that would have been 
better. Then maybe these things that have 
happened here would not have been. Silvio 
must have been a descendant of the priest— 
his son, perhaps. He may even have been the 
priest himself.” 
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The Inspector shook his head in bewilder- 
ment. We went closer to the idol, and stood 
there for a long time staring at it. Finally I 
noticed on several parts of the thing’s body 
spots that seemed to shine with greater lustre 
than the remainder of the image, as if minute 
portions of it had been recently polished. 
I pointed out these spots to Conroy and 
Dorothy Crawford. 

“They look as if something had struck it,” 
the girl said. 

Conroy bent closer. 

“Jerry!” he cried. “The marks of your 
bullets!” 

“Did you shoot at it?” asked Dorothy 
Crawford. 

“T shot at something,” I said, “last night in 
your grandfather’s room, when it—it killed 
him.” 

“Then that is what these marks are!” she 
cried. “Look! There are one, two, three— 
there are seven of them!” 

“Seven bullets!” I gasped. “And they had 
no more effect on the thing than pellets from 
a pop gun!” 

We stared at the image in amazement. 
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Suddenly Conroy bent closer and began ex- 
amining the right hand that rested on the 
giant knee, the same hand which I had seen 
rise swiftly into the air and then crash down- 
ward against my skull, the hand which had 
seized the little children in the cave in the 
mountains of China. 

On the back of the hand was a dim scratch. 

“Deeger grabbed something when he was 
attacked,” said the Inspector. “Something 
that broke his finger nails.” 

“This must have been it,” the girl said. 
“My grandfather grabbed the idol’s hand!” 

“How are we going to fight such a thing?” 
Conroy demanded. ‘What is there we can 
dor” 

“My grandfather has told me,” the girl 
said, “that none of the weapons that we know 
would be of the slightest use against it.” 

“But can’t we destroy itr’ Conroy cried. 
“Can’t we put the thing into a furnace and ob- 
literate it?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy Crawford, “but that 
would not destroy the intelligence that ani- 
mates it, and I believe that intelligence is Sil- 


vio.” 
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“A dead man!” cried Conroy, bitterly. “A 
dead man come back from the grave to kille”’ 

“He is our real enemy,” Dorothy Crawford 
said, “and the enemy of all mankind. There 
is no telling what he can do.” 

“‘We have seen something of what he can 
do,” said the Inspector, “but surely if we de- 
stroyed this thing, this instrument of his intel- 
ligence—” 

“It would be only temporary, Tommy,” I 
said. “He might come back in an even more 
terrible form.” 

We felt terribly weak and helpless. We 
wandered slowly to the table and sat down. 
There was nothing that we could do but wait. 

During the telling of the girl’s story I had 
noticed that Hendricks, the butler, an Ori- 
ental despite his long years of training in Occi- 
dental civilization and customs, had come 
into the room and seated himself in a chair 
near the door. But I paid him no attention 
until suddenly I saw Conroy looking at him 
with a curious light in his eyes. The butler 
appeared to be in an extraordinary state of 
panic; his hands gripped the chair with such 
force that the knuckles showed white through 
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his ivory skin, and the muscles of his face 
twitched with emotion. He stared at the im- 
age of Kuei with eyes that fairly burst from 
his head, and when he spoke at last his voice 
was little more than a croak. 

“That—that—I—I—” 

He mouthed his words, producing no in- 
telligible sentence. 

“Hendricks!” snapped Conroy, and the 
man straightened up at the voice of command. 

“What do you know about this thingr” de- 
manded the Inspector. 

“Nothing, nothing, sir,” the butler stam- 
mered. “I—I heard Miss Crawford talking 
about it.” 

“Had you ever seen it before it was brought 
to this house?” | 

“No, sir,” replied Hendricks. “But I have 
heard of it. All my life I have heard of it.” 

“‘Wherer” asked the Inspector. 

“In India. I have heard of it in India.” 

He lowered his voice and whispered, as if 
he was afraid he might be overheard. 

“Tt is the Devil of Pei-Ling,” he said. “It 
kills! I have heard of it. Always it kills!” 
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Conroy stepped across the room and 
grabbed the man by the shoulders. 

“What more have you heard of it?” he de- 
manded, roughly. 

“It kills, ” the butler whispered, a 
“T have heard that it moves and kills! I do 
not know if this is the same image.” 

His voice rose to a shriek. 

“TI am afraid of it!” he screamed. “I want 
to get out of this house! I am afraid to stay 
here! It will kill us all!” 

“You will not leave this house,” said Con- 
roy sternly. “Go to your room and stay there. 
I shall want to talk to you later.” | 

The butler stumbled from the room and we 
heard him running up the stairs. Then came 
the banging of a door, and the sound of a key 
turning in the lock. 

“He has locked himself in his room,” said 
Dorothy Crawford. 

“He is badly frightened,” I said. 

“Well,” said the Inspector, “perhaps. And 
perhaps not. Maybe he knows more than he 
has told us. He may be merely a good actor. 
Do you remember that he said he was born 
of a Hindu mother and a Chinese father?” 

“So was Silvio,” whispered the girl. 


Chapter Eighteen, A PRIEST OF HELL 


IT WAS difficult for us to keep away from 
the hideous image which sat in such sullen 
wickedness in a corner of the great room. It 
possessed a horrible fascination for me, and 
even though I wanted nothing in the world so 
much as to get far away from the thing and 
never see it again, I found myself again 
standing in front of it, staring into those sight- 
less green stones that were its eyes—and won- 
dering. I came out of my reverie when I 
heard Inspector Conroy mention the name of 
Silvio, and I returned to the table in time to 
hear him say to Dorothy Crawford: 

“T want to get more clearly in my mind the 
relation of Silvio with this idol, and with Mr. 
Deeger.” 

“As I told you,” the girl said, “Silvio was 
my step-father and Mr. Deeger was my 
grandfather. We came here when we re- 
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turned from India, but my grandfather 
would not permit Silvio to stay here. He 
drove the man from the house. He told my 
-mother that she and I could stop with him, 
but that she must give up Silvio. He begged 
us to leave the man; he wanted us to stay here. 
My mother wanted to do so, but she was 
afraid. Silvio told her that if she left him he 
would kill all of us. And she was so fright- 
ened and so completely under his control that 
she went with him, and I went also, because 
I hoped that I might be able to do something 
to help her. I was always terribly afraid that 
Silvio would kill her.” 

“Have you seen your grandfather since?” 

“Yes. I have come here, but not since Sil- 
vio began appearing to me. Not since he 
was—was hanged.” 

“Why did your grandfather drive Silvio 
away?” asked the Inspector. ‘What hap- 
pened P” 

“The day we arrived here,” the girl said, 
“we came into this room. My grandfather 
was out, and we came in here to wait for 
him. When Silvio saw the idol he knelt and 
crept across the room on his hands and knees, 
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rubbing his forehead against the floor. He 
worshipped the image. He shouted to us that 
this thing was his Master, that it was Kuel, 
the Father of Devils! | 

“This is the Lord of Hell!’ he cried. 

“He grovelled on the floor before it, and 
was on his hands and knees in adoration be- 
fore the horrible thing when my grandfather 
came into the room. When Silvio saw him 
he leaped to his feet and began cursing. He 
shouted that my grandfather would be killed 
because he had stolen the idol. 

“*You shall die a terrible death,’ he cried. 
‘Kuei himself, the Lord of Hell and the 
Father of Devils, shall kill you!’ 

“There was a terrible scene, and my grand- 
father ordered Silvio from the house. So far 
as I know he never visited this place again, 
until—” 

“Until he came in the guise of Kuei and 
killed,” said Conroy. 

“Yes,” said the girl. “He killed, as he has 
always done, and as Kuei has always done. 
At that time I knew nothing of the story of 
the idol, although I remembered having seen 
it here, sitting in that same corner, when I 
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was a little girl, before we went to India. But 
some time afterward I came to see my grand- 
father, and he showed me this story of Mal- 
colm Stewart’s and told me how he had ob- 
tained the image.” 

“What did he intend to do with it?” asked 
Conroy. “Its value as a museum piece must 
be enormous.” | 

“He told me,” Dorothy Crawford said, 
“that he expected it to kill him some day, but 
he said that before it did he hoped to find 
some way of ridding the earth of the intelli- 
gence which has always been able to animate 
it. He said it would do no good to destroy 
the idol; it was only an instrument. He had 
agents in China trying to learn if the priest 
who was the head of the village of Kuei-Shen 
when he stole the idol had any descendants, 
and trying to trace them if he had.” 

“What did Silvio ever tell you about the 
idole” asked Conroy. 

“Not very much. He told my mother and 
me that it was his master, and that he was a 
priest of the cult of Kuei Worshippers. He 
used to rave at us terribly, and curse. ‘I am 
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a priest of Hell! he would cry. ‘All my 
enemies shall die horrible deaths!’ ” 

“It must have been,” said Conroy, “that 
when Silvio vanished during the time you and 
your mother were in India with him, he went 
to the cave in the Pei-Ling mountains, where 
Mr. Deeger found the idol, and where both 
he and Malcolm Stewart saw it move.” 

“IT am sure of it,” said Dorothy Crawford. 
“Some of the things that we saw when he 
forced us to witness his evil rites were similar 
to the ritual described by Malcolm Stewart. 
- I do not know the form of worship that they 
must have used without the idol, after my 
grandfather had carried it away.” 

“To think,” said the Inspector, “of a power 
like that being at large in the world—and that 
there is nothing we can do to stop it. Every- 
thing we know, and everything that we have, 
is useless against such a thing.” 

“We can destroy the idol,” said Dorothy 
Crawford, “but that would not destroy Sil- 
vio.” 

“And how can we destroy Silvio?” de- 
manded Conroy. ‘He is dead!” 

“But it is Silvio that we must destroy,” the 
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girl said. “In some way we must end his 
power and banish him from the earth. If 
there is no other way you must—you must kill 
me!” 

Conroy leaned forward and patted her 
hand. 

“You are a brave girl,” he said, “but you 
must not think things like that.” 

“T would be willing,” she said. ‘Better for 
me to die than to let Silvio remain on earth 
with such power. I had rather die,” she said, 
“than continue to be his instrument.” 

“Nothing like that could possibly be nec- 
essary,” I said, and I leaned forward over the 
table, eager to tell them what had been in 
my mind. 

“T have a plan,” I began, but Conroy inter- 
rupted, excitedly. 

“What is itr” he cried. “Tell me!” 

“Tt is dangerous,” I said, “and it may fail. 
And if it fails terrible things may happen to 
us.” | 

“We will risk everything,” said the Inspec- 
tor. ‘What is your plane” 

“T will tell you,” I said, “but I dare not tell 
Miss Crawford.” 
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The girl winced and shuddered, and I said, 
hastily: | 

“Tt is not that I do not trust you. But we 
know the power that the spirit of Silvio has 
over you. If I told you what I have in mind, 
he would undoubtedly learn it. It may be 
that he can read my mind, in fact, and is read- 
ing it now, but we must assume that he. 
cannot.” 

“T see,” the girl said. “You are right. I 
will wait for you downstairs.” 

After she had gone I came closer to Con- 
roy and lowered my voice, because I knew 
that the presence of Silvio had been abroad 
in this room, and I was afraid. So I whis- 
pered. 

“The whole plan,” I said, “depends entirely 
on the condition of one of my patients at the 
hospital—the woman with the wounds on her 
hands and feet.” 

“The Stigmaticr” asked Conroy. 

“Ves,” 

The Inspector was silent far a moment. 

-“T think I see,” he said, finally. “You are 
right, Jerry. It will be dangerous. But we 
must try it. Whenre” 
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“Tonight,” I said. “Who do you think will 
be the next person whom Silvio will try to 
kill?” 

The Inspector thought for a long minute. 

“T should say the United States Marshal,” 
he said, “the man who actually sprung the 
trap of the gallows. He has killed the Judge 
who presided at his trial, and the United 
States attorney who convicted him. I should 
guess that he would next try to kill the man 
who carried out the sentence of the court.” 

“Marshal Porter,” I said. “I think you are 
right. Then, Tommy, you do this. Take Miss 
Crawford home and leave detectives with her 
as a guard. [I will go to the hospital and see 
after my patient and make arrangements.” 

“Exactly what are we to dor” asked Con- 
roy. 

“This. See Marshal Porter and arrange 
for him to be away from home tonight. Have 
him leave as secretly as possible. Have him 
send all of the servants away. We can risk 
our own lives, but we must not risk the lives 
of others. You can tell the Marshal any 
story you like, but get him away from the 
house by all means.” 
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“All right,” said the Inspector. “I'll do 
that. Then what?” 

“Bring Dorothy Crawford and one detec- 
tive whom you know to be a brave man to the 
house by eleven o’clock. I will be there about 
the same time with my patient.” 

We left the old house in Gramercy Park. 
There was nothing more that we could do. 
Our plans were made, and we stood or fell by 
the result of them. If we succeeded as we 
hoped, then Silvio and his evils would be 
driven forever from the earth; if we failed, 
then God alone knew how he was to be check- 
mated. His powers were strange and fear- 
some; we could only strive in our puny way 
to match them with other powers that were 
equally strange. What the result would be no 
man could tell, | 


Chapter Nineteen, Sttvi0 RETURNS 


I ARRIVED at the home of Marshal Porter 
soon after eleven o’clock and found Inspec- 
tor Conroy waiting for me. 

“Did you bring Dorothy Crawford” I 
asked. 

“She will come with Detective Murphy,” 
he replied. “I had the devil’s own time in- 
ducing the Marshal to leave, but he finally 
did, and we have the house to ourselves.” | 

I had brought my patient in an ambulance, 
and Conroy and I carried her into the house 
on a stretcher, and placed her in a room 
which adjoined and opened into the big 
library with its long table and comfortable 
chairs, and its walls lined with books. We 
made her as comfortable as possible, and my 
next step was to take a small saw which I had 
brought in my pocket and saw a round hole, 
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about as large as a silver dollar, in the door, 
so that whoever had his eye to it could see 
everything that went on in the library. Then 
I covered it with a flap of black cloth, so that 
if the library should be dark there would be 
no betraying gleam from the other room. 

These preparations completed, we awaited 
the arrival of Dorothy Crawford and Detec- 
tive Murphy. The door bell rang soon af- 
terward, and Inspector Conroy went down- 
stairs to answer it. In another moment I 
heard footsteps on the stairs and voices, and 
then Conroy entered the room with Dorothy 
Crawford and the detective. The girl was 
very much excited, but otherwise she seemed 
to be normal, and I saw with relief that what- 
ever might happen later, then at least she was 
not under Silvio’s control. 

She removed her hat and coat, flung them 
an a chair and turned to say something to me. 
And then she caught sight of the woman on 
the stretcher. For a moment she stood motion- 
less, and the doubt that had been in her eyes 
gave way to a look of unparalleled amaze- 
ment and wonder. She flung out both arms 
in a wonderful gesture of hope and love. 
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“Mother!” she cried. “Mother!” 

She sprang forward, but the other woman 
stared at her without a sign of recognition. 

“Don’t you know me?” the girl cried. “Oh, 
Mother! What are you doing here?” 

She reached out her hand to touch the 
poor bandaged head, but the woman on the 
stretcher moaned and shrank back, her eyes 
filled with such suffering and horror that the 
very marrow in my bones turned cold and an 
icy hand seemed to grip my heart. And then 
there came from her lips the only words I had 
ever heard her speak. 
~ “Unclean!” she cried. “Unclean!” 

Dorothy Crawford drew back as if she had 
been stabbed, and burying her face in her 
hands she broke down in passionate sobbing. 

“Oh, God! she moaned. “Help me and 
give me peace.” 

She tottered, and I leaped forward to catch 
her, but before I could reach her side she had 
toppled to the floor in a faint. But almost 
immediately she raised herself on her elbow, 
and there began before our eyes the awful 
transformation which we had witnessed once 
before. We saw the coming of the greenish 
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tint in her eyes, the tiny spots of red that we 
knew would spread and curl into crimson 
dashes, the changing of the lips until they 
were thin and cruel; and the teeth became 
long and sharp and horribly vicious as she 
curled her lips back over them in a dread- 
fully evil smile. She struggled to rise, and 
without an instant’s hesitation I jumped for- 
ward and caught her in my arms, pinioning 
her hands to her sides. | 

“Handcuff her!” I cried. “Quickly!” 

Conroy snapped the steel bracelets on the 
girl’s wrists, shoved her roughly into a chair 
and bound her with a cord that Detective 
Murphy had torn from the portieres. I had 
not finished when I heard a gasp from Con- 
roy, and turning I saw that the woman on the 
stretcher had risen to a sitting position, and 
both of her arms were outstretched as if to 
ward off some frightful peril, while from the 
white bandages that covered her forehead and 
her hands, clear, red blood dripped as it 
poured from her wounds. Her eyes, fastened 
on the face of her daughter as the girl writhed 
and twisted about in the chair to which she 
was tied, burned with a terrible fire; and she 
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weaved her hands back and forth and swayed 
her body from side to side. 

It was apparent to all of us that she was 
engaged in a terrible battle with some fright- 
ful thing which stood between herself and 
her daughter, and I gave all of my power to 
helping her. I bent low over Dorothy Craw- 
ford and worked with the utmost energy of 
my mind to put her into a hypnotic sleep be- 
fore she should have fully regained conscious- 
ness in the terrible transformation which she 
was undergoing. I trembled ail over with 
the intensity of my effort, and at last began to 
see signs of success. The girl’s breathing be- 
came more regular and more peaceful, her 
struggles lessened and the green tinge began 
to leave her eyes, which I held open by main 
force. Finaily the lips curved once more into 
the bow that was normally characteristic of 
them. At last she dropped into a peaceful 
slumber. 

I then turned to the woman on the stretcher. 
She had relapsed into the attitude which she 
had assumed for weeks, and lay motionless. 
There was no sound from her. And on the 
bandages that covered her brow and her hands 
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there were'no signs of the blood which my own 
eyes had seen seeping through the cloth which 
covered her wounds. 

“We have won the first battle,” I said, “but 
God alone knows if we can win the next!” 

“There is hope,” said Conroy. ‘“We have 
beaten him once; we may be able to beat him 
again,” 

Detective Murphy clutched at Conroy’s 
arms. The man’s eyes appeared about to pop 
from his head in fright and amazement. 

“What is it all about?” he cried, hoarsely. 
“My God, Inspector. I never saw anybody 
look like that!” 

“We haven't time 'to tell you now,” said the 
Inspector. “There is work for us:to do.” 

‘We had better leave the girl as she is,” I 
said, “and we had better gag her, also. She 
cannot help us, and we must take no chances 
that Silvio will be able to use her.” 

There was little more for us to do to com- 
plete our arrangements. When we had 
moved the stretcher on which the Stigmatic 
lay, and had placed it on the floor so that if 
she raised herself she could see into the library 
after the door had been opened, we were 
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ready. The stage nad been set for what we 
hoped would be our final encounter with Sil- 
vio and the horribly evil forces of which he 
was master. 

“What will be our signal?” asked Conroy. 

“There will be no signal,” I replied. “I 
may not be able to give one. Act the moment 
you see that I am in danger.” 

I stepped into the library and seated myself 
in the big chair at one end of the long table. 
I intended to impersonate Marshal Porter. 
We had no way of knowing whether Silvio 
would be able to discover the deception; we 
hoped that he would not, and we were aided 
in the hope by the fact that the Marshal and 
I were of a size, and might easily be mistaken 
for each other in a dimly lighted room. Fur- 
ther, we believed that if Silvio came at all he 
would try to kill whoever was in the room. 

Inspector Conroy and Detective Murphy 
arranged the furniture so that there was a 
clear passageway from the room in which 
they were to hide, and then turned out all of 
the lights except the reading lamp on the 
table, which cast a dim glow over the book I 
held in my lap and pretended to read. They 
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then retired into the other room, and through 
the door came a slim shaft of light from the 
hole I had cut, but the next instant it was 
blotted out as Conroy applied his eye to the 
aperture. 

Then began the most terrifying fifteen min- 
‘utes I have ever spent, for it was fully that 
long before anything happened. Save for us 
three men and two women, one of whom was 
helpless on a stretcher and the other manacled 
and gagged and bound to a chair, the house 
was deserted. For a long time no sound pen- 
etrated my consciousness save the methodical 
ticking of a clock somewhere on the same 
floor, a sound that ordinarily could not have 
been heard in the library, but which now 
crept through the doors and the walls and 
crashed against my ears in a pounding cata- 
ract of noise. 

Tick! Tick! Tick! 

Constantly, over and over again. Irregu- 
lar at first, and heard at long intervals, and 
then the ticking took on the measured rhythm 
of a dirge, and in my mind’s eye I saw long 
lines of men marching at half-step, slowly 
and solemnly, behind a casket which bobbed 
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ahead of them on a gun caisson. Horrible 
visions floated before my eyes. I saw again 
the terrible things that I had seen in the battle 
lines the phantoms of horror which came to 
us after long hours of waiting and hoping for 
death. ‘The ticking of the clock was the burst- 
ing of a shell, and then it seemed to me that 
the noise was the dripping of blood that fell 
slowly, drop by drop, from the leg of a man 
which had been torn from his body and flung 
high into a tree above my dugout. 

I wanted to cry out, the silence and the con- 
stant ticking of the clock became so nerve 
racking. But by an effort I kept my eyes on 
my book. And suddenly I knew that there 
was some other presence in the room! 


Chapter Twenty, IN THE DARKNESS 


Ir WAS an intangible presence, but it. was. 
cold and dreadful. It seemed to be every- 
where, now in this corner and now in that. I 
could feel it as. it swept over and around me; 
I felt as if I was being stroked by the clammy 
hand of an invisible monster. For I could 
see nothing. 

And then I became conscious of a new odor 
in that place which had hitherto smelled only 
of books, and the ordinary scents of a well 
kept house. At first the odor was vague and 
I could not be certain that.it was present, and 
that I did not imagine it, But it became 
stronger gradually, and suddenly I recog- 
nized it. It was dank and musty, depressing 
but not offensive. Rather it was lulling, 
bringing to the mind wicked and evil 
thoughts. It was the odor which Inspector 
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Conroy and I had remarked in the home of 
the United States Attorney, and which had 
preceded the coming of the monster which I 
had seen crouching over the foot of old man 
Deeger’s bed. 

I tried to cry out to Conroy that the dan- 
ger had come. But I could not speak; my 
tongue rattled loosely in my cheek, and no 
sound came from my lips. I tried to rise, but 
I was oppressed by an invisible weight which 
bore down upon me suffocatingly. I tried to 
move my hand, to make any sort of movement 
that might attract attention. But I could 
move neither hand nor foot, nor any muscle 
of my body. I sat as if I had been paralyzed, 
all of my senses acutely awake, but helpless 
as an infant in arms. 

Then the light of the reading lamp became 
dimmer, and in less time than it takes to write 
these words it had vanished. 

The library was in darkness! 

And it was a peculiar sort of darkness, an 
inky blackness filled with blacker shadows 
which flitted and glided all over the room. 
Beyond them I could see nothing; and I 
could hear nothing. Yet I knew that there 
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was something in the room besides myself. It 
was all over the place, and dominating it all 
was that dreadful odor, smelling of the tomb, 
so indescribably evil and depressing that my 
brain reeled with the terror and the horror of 
it. 

Suddenly I became conscious of a dim glow 
in a far corner of the room, and then through 
the wall, apparently welling up from the 
baseboard, came a narrow pencil of yellow 
light, of the color of dirty sulphur, which 
wavered and flickered but came steadily for- 
ward. Not more than two inches wide, but 
terrible in the intensity of its glow, throw- 
ing no light either to the right or to the left, 
it came on and on until it encircled the room. 
Then came another, and another, until there 
were a dozen and more of them, glowing 
bands of yellow which played and weaved in 
the blackness and seemed to throw off more of 
the odor which had already made me helpless 
and afraid. And up and down the bands of 
light hopped scores of repulsive toads. 

I was conscious of a wild desire to scream 
' in the most awful terror, but I was conscious 
also that my tongue would not do my bid- 
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ding. No sound came from my throat and 
there was no movement of my lips. I could 
hear a gasp of horror from the adjoining 
room, and my heart beat high with hope as I 
realized that Inspector Conroy had seen the 
bands of light and knew that what we had 
feared was here. My prayer was that he 
would not delay too long. 

For fully two minutes the bands of light 
played about the room, throwing into uncanny 
relief the furniture and the rows of books that 
lined the walls. Then great red spots began 
to appear in the black splotches between the 
streams of light, horrible gouts of living 
blood which glowed with a dreadful luster, 
and from which dripped smaller drops to be 
swallowed up in the bands of sulphurous 
light. The first great drop, red and glow- 
ing like a huge pigeon bloed ruby, was alone 
in the darkness for what sermed to me to be 
an interminable length of time, and although 
drop after drop fell from it and was merged 
into the yellow light it became no smaller. 
But then others appeared, and soon the room 
was literally alive with them, dangling and 
swaying, and shining with a glow that burned 
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my eye balls, yet casting no light into the 
splotches of darkness by which they were sur- 
rounded. 

I was terribly afraid, but there was noth- 
ing that I could do but sit and wait; I could 
not move and I could not cry out. Suddenly 
I heard a new sound in the room, a noise such 
as a snake makes when it crawls across dried 
leaves. And then something appeared at the 
far end of the table, something which seemed — 
to lift itself off the floor onto the polished ma- 
hogany. Six inches of it was visible before I 
realized what it was; and then I knew that it 
was a rope, a crimson rope from which spat- 
tered drops of blood as it slithered across the 
table, twisting and squirming like a serpent. 
On it came, slowly, and I watched it with the 
knowledge that here was the terrible thing 
which would kill me unless something mirac- 
ulous occurred. 

The rope came on, slithering and sliding, 
scratching the hard wood with a rasping 
sound which ripped and tore at my over- 
wrought nerves. In a few moments it was 
on the table, the whole evil length of it, and 
at the end it was looped in a hangman’s 
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noose, literally alive with gouts of blood. As 
it came toward me the drops of blood that 
dangled in the darkness took on an added lus- 
ter, the bands of light glowed more evilly 
than before, and over it all, blending with the 
dreadful odor, came now a faint swishing 
sound like the sighing of a lost soul writhing 
in the torments of the damned. 

The blood in my veins froze in terror as the 
awful rope slithered up my arm and reared 
itself above my head. And then it dropped, 
slowly and gently, almost caressingly, and I 
could feel it opening and shutting as it slid 
down over my head and fastened slowly about 
my throat. The swishing wind increased in 
vigor, the gouts of blood glowed like small 
balls of fire, and the next instant I felt myself 
being pulled by the neck out of the chair. And 
I was not able to resist. I tried to cry out. 
Again my tongue rattled in my cheeks. I 
tried to grasp the arms of the chair. I could 
not move my hands. 

I was drawn slowly into the air, and I knew 
that it would be but a matter of a few sec- 
onds before I was dangling lifeless at the end 
of the crimson rope, as we had seen the body 
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- of the United States Attorney swaying and 
dangling in the swishing wind. 

But even as my brain seemed to be burst- 
ing I saw the door of the adjoining room 
burst open, and a flood of electric light swept 
into the library. I heard the heavy breathing 
of Inspector Conroy and Detective Murphy 
as they plunged into the room, and then I saw 
them throw their hands into the air as if they 
were fighting. And fighting they were, 
struggling for their lives against the huge 
gouts of blood which whirled at them like 
crimson thunderbolts, striking them with ter- 
rific force in the face and all over the body. 
But they staggered on with lowered heads 
and swinging arms, as if they were driving 
into a hailstorm, and in a moment Conroy had 
reached my side and grasped the terrible 
rope. 

With almost superhuman strength he bent 
down the crimson strand, unmindful of the 
drops of blood which slashed fiercely at him, 
and loosened the noose so that I was able to 
fill my lungs with air; and with another su- 
preme effort he dragged the straining rope 
down sufficiently to lower me into the chair 
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from which I had been pulled. And then, 
with the aid of Detective Murphy, the In- 
spector strained and tugged at the noose until 
he had thrown it from my head. I felt a 
sense of infinite relief, but still I could not 
move. I could only sit like an image of gran- 
ite, my hands resting on the arms of the chair, 
unable to help them in their fight. 

As the noose slipped from my throat the 
swishiag wind began to blow with the fury 
of a gale, and the huge gouts of blood dashed 
at Conroy and Murphy with such terrible 
force that they bowed their heads into the 
protection of their arms. And then the rope, 
swinging in a crimson arc above them, dived 
suddenly at the two men. It slipped over the 
head of Detective Murphy and fastened 
about his throat, and before Inspector Con- 
roy could go to his aid it had jerked the detec- 
tive from his feet and flung him halfway 
across the room. We heard the snap as the 
bones of his neck broke under the force of 
the terrific swing, and then the noose slipped 
from his throat and he dropped to the floor 
in a lifeless heap. 

The rope then swung at Conroy, darting 
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back and forth like a great crimson serpent, 
while all of the drops of blood in the room 
hurtled forward in one gigantic effort to de- 
stroy him. For a long time he fought silent- 
ly, with all the strength at his command, 
while the gouts of blood pelted him in the 
face and the rope writhed and twisted in an 
effort to encircle his throat. 

And then—through the open doorway I 
saw the Stigmatic, the woman who was now 
our only hope, rise from the stretcher upon 
which she had been brought from the hos- 
pital. She tore the bandages from her hands 
and feet and from her forehead, and for a 
moment stood motionless, her hands raised to- 
ward Heaven. Then she approached Dor- 
othy Crawford, and as she neared the girl one 
of the bands of yellow light rushed through 
‘the doorway and bathed the figure of the 
young woman in its evil glow. But the Stig- 
matic brushed it aside as if it had been some 
solid substance, and I saw her loosen the 
bonds about Dorothy Crawford’s ankles, and 
help her to her feet. She kissed the girl’s 
forehead, and then ripped her dress from her 
shoulder and bared the Devil’s Mark, the 
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hideous outline of a slimy and leprous toad. 
Dorothy Crawford cowered in fear as the 
sign of her subjugation was revealed, but the 
Stigmatic passed the palm of her hand gently 
over the Mark, and before my astounded 
gaze the figure of the obscene reptile began 
to shrink, and presently it was gone; upon the 
girl’s shoulder was now no disfigurement of 
any sort! And on her face came a look of 
peace and happiness such as I had never 
before seen on mortal woman. I felt then, 
helpless and surrounded by horrors as I was, 
that I had been amply repaid for what I had 
tried to do. 

Closely followed by the girl whose man- 
acled hands proclaimed her helplessness, the 
Stigmatic walked slowly through the open 
door into the chamber where we waged our 
ceaseless battle with the terrible forces of 
evil. With the bandages gone from her 
hands and forehead, the marks of the Stig- 
mata shone in a rosy glow, and in another mo- 
ment she was suffused from head to foot in a 
wonderfully soft, mellow light, the color of 
the most beautiful of roses. From the midst 
of the light filtered a celestial perfume, its 
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marvelous fragrance overwhelming the ob- 
scene odor which had heralded the coming of 
Silvio. She came forward, steadily, her eyes 
burning with the intensity of her emotion and 
her hands outstretched before her and mov- 
ing in the sign of the True Cross. As she ad- 
vanced her lips moved and the chanting of 
Latin came to my ears. The gouts of blood 
hurtled toward her, but they struck her hands 
or her forehead, and disappeared within her 
wounds; and the yellow bands of light van- 
ished within the rosy glow which was thrown 
about her body like a protecting cloak. 

She walked straight across the room, look- 
ing neither to the right nor the left, and all 
of the signs of evil retreated before her. The 
swishing wind slowly subsided, the dank and 
musty odor disappeared, and the rope with 
which Conroy struggled so fiercely slowly lost 
its ruby glow and became the color of a 
hempen string. Its strength and power de- 
serted it, and suddenly it vanished. Presently 
there was no sound in the room save the 
laboured breathing of Inspector Conroy; and 
no light save the glow which radiated from 
the body of the Stigmatic, and the thin beam 
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from the electric bulbs in the other room. The 
gouts of blood had gone, all of them. 

And then, when the room was in utter dark- 
ness, and in absolute quiet, so that once again 
the ticking of the clock began to impinge 
upon my consciousness, the woman sank to 
the floor. For an instant the rosy light ap- 
peared to hover over her, waveringly, like a 
benediction. Then it, too, was gone. 

For a moment none of us moved, and then 
I heard Inspector Conroy step toward the 
electric switch. The next instant the light 
flashed on, and everything was as if nothing 
out of the ordinary had occurred, except the 
body of the detective and the still form of the 
Stigmatic. And beside the latter stood Dor- 
othy Crawford, happy and at peace. 

I approached the woman, and bent over 
her. She was dead, but in her eyes and on her 
whole face was the radiance of perfect happi- 
ness and contentment. And on her brow and 
hands and feet were no signs of wounds! 

Her skin was as smooth as on the day she 
was born! 


Chapter Twenty-One, THE END oF 
KUEI 


[T WAS later that we learned what had hap- 
pened in the old Deeger home in Gramercy 
Park, 

At eleven o’clock Detectives Bolton and 
Taylor sat at the table in the library. Down- 
stairs on the stoop were three uniformed po- 
licemen, ready to enter the house the instant 
their aid was needed. Hendricks, the butler, 
had been sent to his room on the third floor, 
and told to stay there until he was called. 

The idol, that fearful image of horror 
which had already caused untold sorrow and 
suffering, that terrible thing which we had 
seen prove the truth of beliefs ancient and 
strange, sat in sullen quiet on the pedestal in 
a corner near the windows. 

For an hour nothing happened. The detec- 
tives as they had been instructed, sat facing 
the image, alert for any signs of movement. 
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At the stroke of twelve, without warning, 
the lights went out! 

“What did that?” whispered Bolton. “Did 
you turn the switche” 

“No,” replied Taylor. “Something is go- 
ing to happen. My God, Bolton! Look!” 

The idol was moving. 

The huge right arm was lifted and was 
swaying gently to and fro, barely visible in 
the beam of moonlight that streamed in from 
a window. 

Suddenly it brought the great hand out- 
ward and downward in a sweeping arc and 
as it struck the knee of the image the door of 
the library swung open, and Hendricks, the 
butler, crept into the room. The man’s face 
was livid. He crept slowly toward the idol, 
and Bolton leaped to his feet to stop him. 
Taylor caught his arm. 

“Wait!” he whispered. “See what he 
does!” 

Slowly Hendricks went forward, and as he 
did so a sound of moaning, the voice of some- 
thing in hideous pain and fright, began to 
issue from the terrible thing in the corner. 
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The butler stopped and thrust out his 
hands. 

“Brother!” he muttered. “Brother! I can 
do nothing!” 

The great hand of the image again dropped 
to its knees, and the detectives stared in hor- 
ror as before their eyes the idol seemed to 
shrink. The great head fell forward on its 
breast, and the hands trembled so that they 
rattled against the metal of the knees with a 
horrible, clanging sound. 

“Took!? whispered Detective Bolton, 

hoarsely. “It’s getting smaller!” 
_ The butler stood for a moment in the cen- 
ter of the room, staring at the image. Then 
he dropped to his knees and began to moan, 
praying the awful thing to speak to him. 

“Brother!” he whispered, over and over 
again. 

But suddenly he leaped to his feet and con- 
fronted the detectives. The light of maniacal 
fury blazed in his eyes. His hand slid into 
his wide sleeve like a snake gliding into its 
lair, and when it emerged it clutched a knife, 
a curved triangular dagger like the pur-bu 
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which had been used in that room before, the 
dagger of the Devil Worshippers. 

“You are killing my brother!” he snarled. 
“Silvio is my brother! You are killing him!” 

He lunged forward, knife poised to strike, 
and Detective Bolton jumped to his feet and 
fired shot after shot at the man from an auto- 
matic pistol. 

Hendricks staggered, swayed backward 
and forward and then pitched forward, a bul- 
let through his heart. The knife, flung from 
his hand in a last vicious thrust, quivered in 
the table. 

The detectives stood for an instant staring 
at the dead man, while the running footsteps 
of the policemen could be heard as they 
rushed up the stairs. But suddenly Bolton 
looked up, and what he saw caused him to 
clutch Taylor in a frenzy of amazement. 

“Look!” he cried, “Taylor! God in 
Heaven, look!” 

He pointed across the room. 

On the pedestal where the image of Kuei 
had sat was nothing but a heap of golden 
dust! 
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